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Although pasture grass in June 
may appear to be an almost per- 
fect feed for dairy cattle, it does- 
n’t have as much feeding value as 
you think. Actually, for every 
100 pounds of this lush grass eat- 
en by a dairy cow, only 15 to 20 
per cent is dry matter. Thus, a 
cow or heifer must “eat” 80 to 85 
pounds of water to get 15 to 20 
pounds of actual dry matter. 

Mature cows may have suffici- 
ent capacity to eat enough grass 
to meet most of their nutritional 
but heifers and 
calves can’t be expected to do so. 


requirements, 


So it is important to supplement 
lush grass with plenty of dry hay 
and grain. Calves under 10 
months of age should be fed only 
limited amounts of pasture grass 
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PASTURE IS NOT A.PERFECT FEED 






along with plenty of good hay 
and some grain. 

Heifers past 12 months of age 
can be fed all the grass they will 
eat, provided they also have all 
of the good hay they want. Keep 
the hay rack filled with fresh hay 
at all times. Heifers should also 
be fed enough grain to maintain 
thrifty condition and _ steady 
crowth. Heifers on good pasture, 
with good-quality hay available, 
seldom need any grain. However, 
if pasture and hay are of poor 
quality, the animals may require 
as much as 6 pounds of grain 


per day to maintain normal 
crowth. 

W. L. Northern, Extension 
Dairyman at West Virginia 
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IMPORTANT! 


Farmer's Digest Summer 
Publishing Dates 


During the s..nmer months, Farm- 
er's Digest is mailed to you every 
45 to 50 days instead of monthly. 
This practice, started years ago, 
keeps our subscription rates down 
by giving you fewer copies when 
you have less time to read. You 
will receive our August-September 
issue on or about August 15. Fol- 
lowing issues will aqain arrive near 
the first of the publication month. 


The Publisher 
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A French Farmer Reports On His — 
Flail Type Field Chopper 


If you think France a long way away 
and a Frenchman's experiences of 
little interest to you, read this article. 





by Raymond Larthe in the April 21, 1960 issue 
of “Le Journal de la France Agricole” 


Translated by Herbert Steiner. 


The Farm Chosen: |. The Opinion of the Owner: 
RENCH farmer, Mr. Chate- Mr. Chatelin, why did you buy 
lin, farms 330 acres of flinty your chopper? 
clay soil, all of it gently sloping, “I bought my chopper to con- 
but with many pieces of flint up tinue ensiling my corn after my 
to eight pounds in weight. His binder had been broken up piece 
main enterprise is a herd of thir- by piece in doing this job. I need 
ty milk cows. Formerly he filled a minimum of 150 tons of silage, 
two silos with beet pulp from a and I could think of only one 
nearby distillery, but since the mechanical solution to this prob- 
closing of the distillery he has lem. In 1958 the growth of the 
switched to grass and corn silage. corn was so heavy that it would 
Mr. Chatelin bought his flail type have been impossible to get the 
forage harvester (similar to those job done with a binder. Moreover 
offered in this country) in the the conventional type choppers 
summer of 1958, so that at the would not fit, because my corn 
time of our interview he was in rows were too close together. I 
the midst of his second season of was also attracted by the lower 
use. price of the flail type chopper 


Reprinted by permission from 
Journal de la France Agricole, 9 Rue des Petites Ecuries, Paris, France 
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and its simplicity of design.” 

What jobs have you done with 
your chopper since its purchase? 

“In 1958 I started by harvest- 
ing 250 tons of corn silage. This 
corn sown in rows 28 inches 
apart, and using adout a bushel 
of seed per acre, averaged 10 
feet in height. The ears were in 
an advanced doughy stage due to 
the delay in the delivery of the 
chopper, but in ¢pite of this it 
worked well. 

“Later during the winter I us- 
ed it daily to harvest forage cab- 
bage. I found this type of me- 
chanical harvesting, with only 
one man much simpler than ga- 
thering by hand, in spite of some 
loss of juice. I also pulverized 
the stalks of the corn which had 
been picked for grain. 


“In the spring I green-chopped 
six acres of alfalfa and fed it 
daily with the help of only one 
man. I also pulverized twenty 
acres of brambles. Without this 
pulverization my plow would 
have been forced out of the 
ground continuously. I also clear- 
ed an old road which had become 
grown over with brush. 


“Finally after the 1959 harvest ° 


I worked over the swathes of 
straw left by the combine. If I 
had not done this it would have 
been very difficult to plow up 
the stubble ground. I also used 
the chopper in the summer of 
1959 to make corn silage, but my 
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yield was only half that of 1958, 
due to the dry weather.” 

The manufacturer claims that 
the chopper can also be used as a 
rotary tiller. In your opinion is 
this possible? 

“No. Perhaps on plowed 
ground already in very fine con- 
dition, which would have no jus- 
tification.” 

You have a chopper with a 50- 
inch cut. How much power do 
you use to run it? 

“My chopper is pulled by a 34 
horsepower tractor. My particu- 
lar setup requires that the wa- 
gons for hauling the silage be 
pulled not by the tractor pulling 
the chopper, but by a second light 
tractor of 24 horsepower running 
alongside the chopper. A 15 
horsepower tractor suffices for 
this job if I don’t load the wagons 
with more than 3500 pounds. For 





People will believe anything 
you tell them, if you whisper it. 





harvesting corn silage the 34 
horsepower tractor can just bare- 
ly do the job, but in alfalfa there 
is plenty of power to spare.” 

How fast do you travel? 

“In heavy harvest (twenty tons 
to the acre) I move at 14% miles 
per hour; under lighter condi- 
tions, at 2 miles per hour.” 

What is your hourly perfor- 
mance? 
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“I put in 4 acres of twenty ton 
silage in an 8 hour day. This 
means 10 tons per hour with a 
crew of three men with three 
tractors—one man running the 
tractor and chopper, and the oth- 
er two each going back and forth 
with tractor and wagon.” 

Have you ever harvested more 
than 10 tons per hour? 

No. For alfalfa our speed is 
faster, but the weight of the har- 
vest per acre is less; the two 
figures are directly connected.” 

Your figure of 10 ton per hour 
with a well-organized setup 
agrees with the results obtained in 
England with similar machines. 
What do you think of the quality 
of the work obtained? 

“It has been said that the flail 
type chopper working like mine, 
not offset and following in the 
wake of the tractor, crushes and 





The government recovers 
about 85 cents of each dollar 
extended to farmers through 
commodity loans. 





wastes a part of the harvest. This 
is true. But that which the inside 
wheels of the tractor and chopper 
crush, is salvaged by the knives 
of the rotor. In my opinion it is 
useless to take the next swathe 
in the opposite direction from the 
last one. I turn squarely around 
the field and start without turn- 
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ing aside. I’m satisfied with the 
results.” 

Have you any criticisms of this 
chopper? 

“Let’s begin at the beginning. 
The first days of use were disas- 
trous. I harvested 70 pieces of 
knives without counting those 
buried in the ground. Those first 
knives were like marshmallow 
paste. My blacksmith saved me 
by cutting temporary knives from 
some old truck springs. I broke 
only a few of these. After several 
letters and telephone calls the 
manufacturer promised free re- 
placement of the knives. The new 
knives were imported from Ger- 
many. The manufacturer added 
that he would attach the new 
knives to the axle with different 
materials, but I thought that this 
was not worth $20 for a mere 
steel plate, three links, and two 
bolts, especially since the old ones 
seemed to work. 


“I therefore put the German 
knives on the original attach- 
ments, and these have held until 
the present. Out of 24 knives I 
have twisted and untwisted three, 
and broken the corner of a 
fourth. 


“Further, I had some trouble 
with the lever regulating the di- 
rection of the spout. This lever 
reached all the way to the seat 
of the tractor. The idea was to 
make it possible for the operator 
to regulate the direction of throw 
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of the spout without getting off 
the tractor seat. However, the 
results were unfortunate. This 
long rod broke my rear light, 
and always got in the way. More- 
over it does not serve its purpose 
of keeping the operator from 
getting off his seat to adjust the 
direction of the spout, because it 
remains in position only if the 
operator tightens the holding 
screw with both hands. To do 
this he must get off the seat. 

“In the third place, I have 
lost some harvest due to the ef- 
fect of the wind between the 
spout and the wagon. The origin- 
al spout was not well enough de- 
signed. They now make an im- 
proved design which solves the 
problem.” 

Have you had any trouble with 
the wagons? 

“Yes, I damaged a tire of the 
chopper because it got too close 
to the wagon. The driver of the 
wagon has to be very careful not 
to get too close to the chopper. 
On the other hand if he gets too 
far away, too much is lost.” 


Have you any remarks on the 
dangers of the chopper with its 
knives rotating at 2000 r.p.m.? 

“Contrary to what one would 
imagine, the propulsion of stones 
is not to be feared from the rear, 
since everything (stones and har- 
vest) is brought to the front be- 
cause of the direction of rotation 
knives. There is some 


of the 
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throwing of stones to the front, 
and this increases in importance 
as one raises the front of the 
chopper. This stone-throwing al- 
so increases when you decrease 
the clearance between the knives 
and the counter-blade. Last year 
the manufacturer recommended 
this for harvesting the heavy 
corn, but I had to change back 
because of too much stone throw- 
ing. 

“Last year, to safeguard my 
knives from the stones I raised 
the chopper higher off the 
ground to give more clearance 
room. Actually I have since then 
had very few stones coming out 
the front. There are also the 
stones which go up the spout 
and into the wagon with the har- 
vest. For this reason I no longer 





Oil spraying can help keep 
eggs fresher. 





have a man in the wagon spread- 
ing out the load. I put a little 
less on the wagons as a result.” 

What maintenance do you give 
your chopper? 

“I want to say first that the 
manufacturer included no in- 
structions whatsoever on main- 
tenance, and I had to work every- 
thing out on my own. So much 
the worse for me if I did not no- 
tice some hidden grease fitting. 
One grease fitting is so situated 
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that it is necessary to remove a 
cotter pin every time you want 
to grease it. This is not much 
work, but it is a bad feature, be- 
cause when you are in a hurry 
you are inclined to skip it.” 


ll. The Characteristics of the 
Chopper: 

Under a hood supported by 
two wheels and surmounted by a 
long spout, there is an axle 
around which rotate four sets of 
six knives per set (This is the 
chopper with the 50-inch cut.) 
These knives are spaced about 
six inches apart in a row. Each 
knife is attached to the rotor 
axle by two links in such a way 





The size of the disposal field 
needed for a septic tank de- 
pends on its location, type of 
soil, and kind of household 


equipment. 





that the free distance from the 
rotor to the tip of the knife is 
four and a half inches. This as- 
sembly does the following: 

1. Cuts the crop. 

2. Slices and macerates the 
stems. 

3.. Acts as a blower in blowing 
the material up the spout. 

The cut and macerated mater- 
ial is blown up the long spout, 
which can be adjusted to direct 
the flow. When the spout is dis- 
mantled, the chopper can be used 
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to chop straw, stalks, and other 
materials which are to be left in 
the field. An extension can be 
put on the spout so that the ma- 
terial chopped is deposited back 
on the ground as a windrow. This 
can be used for chopping and 
windrowing hay. 

The machine runs on two 
wheels which can be placed in 
two different positions. In one 
position the wheels are in line 
with the axis of the rotor. In this 
position the effects of irregulari- 
ties in the terrain are diminished, 
and the coupling can be accom- 
plished by one man, because the 
machine is balanced on its wheels. 
In the second position the wheels 
are placed back so that more of 
the weight of the chopper rests 
on the tractor drawbar. 

The adjustable extremity of the 
spout turns up to 90 degrees in a 
circle whose circumference is ap- 
proximately 39 inches. 


Ill. Conclusions: 

The flail-type chopper is a ver- 
satile machine for harvesting all 
kinds of forage, including corn. 
It can also be used for chopping 
all kinds of vegetation up to an 
inch in diameter. To function 
best the knives should not touch 
the ground or too much dust and 
too many stones would be thrown. 

Costs in France of Harvesting 
with the Flail-Type Chopper 

(According to figures of Mr. 
Chatelin, based on an exchange 
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rate of 5 francs to the dollar.) Purchase price of chopper 

Three diesel tractors at $1500 amortized at 500 

80 cents per hour ....... $2.40 hours .......... $3.00 per hour 

Three men at 40 cents 

SP RE: asics snennnee 1.20 Maintenance: 

Two wagons at 10 cents one knife for every 2.5 

i Te sconkensvhiens 2 acres and greasing .12 per hour 
Total out of pocket Total cost of 
cost per hour ...... $3.80 harvesting . .$6.92 per hour 





Tiny Mite May Offer New Approach to Fly Control 


A mite small enough to hide under the head of a pin is the cen- 
tral figure in a $5000 Wyoming University research project that could 
mean a new concept in fly control. 


The little mite — native to some parts of the East — feeds on 
flies and fly eggs. Insect control researchers hope to “seed” mites in 


the fly’s favorite breeding places and kill most flies before they mature 
to become a pest. 


L. D. Haws, entomologist, has just received a $5192 U.S. Public 
Health Service grant to study the mite. He hopes to substitute a na- 
tural enemy for chemicals in fly control. Chemical insecticides some- 
times leave dangerous residues, and strains of flies develop resistance 
to each insecticide almost as fast as researchers can find new chemicals. 


Haws first discovered the predatory mites by accident. Breeding 
flies in manure samples at Cornell University, he noticed he wasn’t 
getting many adult insects. Looking for the reason, he discovered mites 
living in the manure. 


Researchers at Cornell and at Fort Sam Houston in Texas cur- 
rently are working with the mites. In the University of Wyoming pro- 
ject, Haws plans to (1) study climatic needs of the mites to see if they 
will stand Wyoming’s low temperatures and dry weather, (2) find 
how many mites it takes to control a certain number of flies, and (3) 
make surveys in the state to see if mites live naturally in Wyoming. 


—University of Wyoming 




















“TARMERS are being robbed 

of a third of their hay—one 
of their most valuable crops,” the 
newspaper story began. It went 
on to say: 

“The loss is in feed value, due 
to leaf shattering and poor cur- 
ing. The robbers are unpredic- 
table weather and hay’s peculiar 
way of drying.” 

A lot is being done these days 
to write off much of this loss— 
and give farmers better hay at the 
same time. 

Tests in many states show, for 
example, that a hay conditioner 
cuts field curing time greatly. At 
Purdue University, the University 
of California and Wyoming Ex- 
periment Station they’ve shown 
that hay in the swath dries to 
25% moisture up to twice as fast 
after it’s been conditioned. 


Michigan State University tests 
show this comparison: 

When hay is field cured, 15 to 
20 hours of sunshine are needed. 


You speed up haymaking and get better hay at 
the same time... 


Condensed from New Holland Grassland News 


Conditioning reduces this time to 
as little as 8 hours. 

A hay crimper conditions the 
stems at intervals and a crusher 
conditions them their entire 
length to cause them to dry at 
about the same rate as the leaves. 
This gives the farmer a chance to 
get his hay in before sun or rain 
losses occur. 

Besides reducing the weather 
hazard and speeding up haymak- 
ing, conditioning offers a number 
of other benefits: 

1. Decreases the amount of 
field work. In most cases, field 
curing can be completed without 
having to ted or turn windrows. 

2. Saves leaves and small stems. 
Since stems dry as fast as leaves, 
there’s a minimum of shattering. 

3. Preserves green color of hay. 
Shortening the time of exposure 
to the weather after cutting pre- 
vents bleaching and loss of caro- 
tene. 


4. Preserves feed value. The 


Reprinted by permission from New Holland Grassland News, New Holland, Pennsylvania 
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leaves contain 75% of the protein 
and calcium, 60% of the total di- 
gestible nutrients and most of the 
carotene. Saving the leaves and 
smal] stems means more nutrients 
are retained—and up to 10% 
more actual hay is harvested. 

5. Increases _ palatability. 
Coarse, stiff stems are softened by 
conditioning. Not as much hay is 
refused by livestock. Even poor, 
weedy hay is made more palat- 
able. 

How rain can spoil hay is read- 
ily understood. But even in good 
weather, field-cured hay may lose 
up to 30% of its leaves and 28% 
of its protein, Minnesota _re- 
searchers have found. 

Tests show rained-on hay put 
up by conventional field-curing 
methods may lose up to half its 
feed value by the time it gets to 
the barn. And in some states, half 
the hay that’s made without con- 
ditioning gets rained on. 

The Minnesota scientists say 
the ideal way to put more feed 
in your barn from your hay crop 
is to use both a conditioner and 
a dryer. 

“The conditioner speeds up 
field curing and the dryer makes 
it possible to put up hay at high- 
er moisture content,” they say. 

In one test, a dryer increased 
net income by $550 a year for a 
farmer with a 30-cow herd. 

Another farmer found: 


“When I started feeding con- 
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ditioned hay, I got 150 to 200 
pounds more milk a day from my 
28 cows than I did the previous 
season.” 

By reducing field work, condi- 
tioning also lets you take advan- 
tage of the best cutting time— 
especially if you put up a lot of 
hay. 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture found that alfalfa cut at 
early bloom stage has about 1,106 
pounds of digestible protein per 
acre. This compares with only 
722 pounds per acre when cut at 
full bloom. To replace the 384- 
pound-per-acre loss caused by de- 
layed cutting would take about 
1,000 pounds of soybean meal. Or 





Hens don't lay dirty eggs. 





at current prices, it would cost 
$30-$35 to replace the protein 
lost from each acre for three cut- 
tings, the Department says. 

In a Cornell study, cows that 
had been fed late-cut hay for 20 
weeks dropped to an average milk 
production of 14 pounds per cow 
daily. At the end of 20 weeks, 
the cows that were in their sixth 
to seventh month of lactation 
were abruptly switched to all the 
early-cut hay they'd eat. 

For five consecutive weeks, 
milk production per cow per day 
increased until each cow was giv- 
ing an average of 27 pounds 
daily. And there was no increase 
in the rate of grain feeding. 

















Is Water Farming's Weakest Link ? 





HAT’RE you gonna do 
when the well runs dry? 


Farm-type scientists can keep 
on killing bugs as long as they 
keep coming. They can improve 
crop varieties by certain degrees. 
And they can keep upgrading 
soils—pouring out unlimited sup- 
plies of plant food for crops. But 
these things can increase yields 
only to the point where the water 
runs out. 


No way has been found to in- 
crease nature’s water supply or 
a way to stop the population and 
thriving industries from moving 
into rural areas to use water 
farmers once called their own. 

Farmers have heard many wild 
exaggerations about “big trouble” 
when the population over-takes 
production. But thev haven’t ho- 
thered to worry much about wa- 
ter. Thev haven’t had to. 

Un to now. the higsest water 
problems have been the short- 
term drouchts—which hurt crops 
on many light soils every summer 

and the rain and flood waters 
that come down in other seasons. 


How ‘bout when our creeks run dry? . . 


Condensed from Farm and Ranch 


Bill Kennedy 


Most farmers can still increase 
yields and profits in ways that 
pay off quicker than irrigation or 
conservation practices like ground 
water storage. (Use of more and 
better fertilizers, for example.) 
And many.can double their yields 
before water slows them down. 


But for the out-front farmer— 
the one pushing for the most that 
modern-day farming can get from 
his farm—there’s strong evidence 
that it may be nearly sundown 
on the day of the picnic. 


There is a stopping place, or 
at least a leveling-off place, for 
increasing per-acre yields. And 
Conservationist Dick Dailey of 
North Carolina is convinced that 
the “stopper” will be WATER. 


Dailey has a two-year survey 
and land-use study to back him 
up. Says: “When scientific agri- 
culture has done all it can do to- 
ward increasing production, the 
limiting factor will be water.” 
And, when that day comes, the 
farmer who has the most of it or 
who makes the most of what he 
has will be setting the pace. 


Reprinted by permission from Farm and Ranch, 318 Murfreesboro Road, Nashville, Tennessee 
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According to the survey, that 
time is no more than 15 years 
away. The problem will become 
“very serious” by 1975. And in 
20 years water consumption will 
double. The study tells how in 
the Greenville, N. C. area, water 
supply has already dropped 
(once) to 15 gallons per person 
per day (the drouth of 1958). 

Moreover, Dailey figures that 
274,000 acres of cropland will be 
lost to non-farm users in his state 
by 1975 (the amount equal to 
one big county). He goes on to 
explain that when suburban de- 
velopments crawl into the coun- 
ties they soak up water faster than 
farm operations. And he urges 
that more planning be done on 
a county basis. 

All this means that present 
legislative fights over who is to 
control the water (Federal Gov- 
ernment or states and individu- 
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als) are more important than 
farmers know. If somewhere out 
yonder water is to control their 
yields and their very profits... 
then “who controls the water?” 
is important. 


While farmers (and others) sit 
and wait for the government to 
“do something,” the chain is run- 
ning out on things they can do 
themselves to kick production up- 
ward and offset increasing costs. 
Water may be the last and weak- 
est link. 


Small farm reservoirs and wa- 
ter storage in the soil—practices 
that serve farmers well in time of 
water shortage—can go a long 
way toward stopping floods. And, 
beyond that, cooperative efforts 
need to be under local and state 
control . . . unless you want Un- 
cle Sam to do the rationing when 
the time for it comes. 





Trend Of Land Prices 


1. Small Country Acreages — 1 to 5 acres show steadiness in 
selling prices. High city taxes help keep up good demand. 

2. Commercial Sites — Stronger in price due to shortage of de- 
sirable locations. Doubled in cost per acre in the past 5 years. Further 


increase likely. 


3. Sub-division Sites — Steady increase has occurred for some 
time. Leveling off in near future expected. 

4. Farms, Agricultural Purposes — Showed steady increase until 
late summer of 1959. Past 6 months show an average decrease of 12% 
from peak price. Large acreage slightly more, small acreage a shade 


less. 





Harry Swartz in Farm Facts 

















Wettable Powder In Weed Sprayers 





EVERAL years ago I dropped 
in on a farmer friend who 
was in the process of trying out a 
new chemical to control weeds 
in beets. Everything seemed to be 
proceeding nicely, that is for the 
first 50 feet. First one nozzle 
plugged, then another, and fin- 
ally nothing came out. 

My friend immediately began 
to cast aspersions upon the pres- 
ent generation and ancestors of 
whoever manufactured this spray- 
er. A quick check gave us the clue 
to his problem. This was his first 
encounter with a wettable pow- 
der. Not only were his screens 
and nozzle tips straining out the 
powder, causing them to plug, 
but we found most of the mater- 
ial in the bottom of the spray 
tank. 


Not Entirely New 

Certainly wettable powders are 
not very new in agriculture, since 
materials of this nature have been 
used successfully for years by 
growers of fruit and vegetables. 
But these men have high gallon- 


How to avoid trouble ... 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


M. W. Meadows 


age, high-pressure, hydraulically- 
operated spray rigs that are speci- 
ally designed to handle wettable 
powders. These machines are 
equipped with piston type pumps, 
that resist the abrasion of a wet- 
table powder. Mechanical agita- 
tion provided by a set of paddles 
keeps the wettable powder in sus- 
pension. Screens are designed to 
allow the largest particles to pass 
through. Nozzle tips that are sub- 
ject to wear are easily and cheap- 
ly replaced. Also, the machine 
probably costs $4,000 or more. 

How about my friend who can- 
not afford such an expensive 
piece of equipment? Can he 
handle wettable powders through 
his weed sprayer type machine? 

Yes, he can. And it is worth 
his time to give this some. thought 
since we are seeing more and 
more of these wettable powders— 
Simazine for weed control in 
corn; Sevin to control the Mexi- 
can bean beetle in beans; Karmex 
for control of weeds in grapes, 
etc. 


Reprinted by permission from 
American Agriculturist, 10 North Cherry Street, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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Tough Nut to Crack 

The companies which produce 
these materials have exhausted 
practically all of their technical 
know-how in an attempt to make 
these chemicals either miscible 
with or soluble in water. To date 
no practical solution has been 
found. 

Our next step then would be 
to adapt our present equipment 
to handle wettable powders. In 
doing this the following factors 
should be considered: 

PUMP—As mentioned previ- 
ously, wettable powders do cause 
more wear in a pump than would 
a water soluble or water miscible 
material. 


To date, we have no reason to 
believe that this wear is excessive 
with the materials that we have 
mentioned. Nylon roller pumps 
during 1958 have treated several 
hundred acres of corn without 
undue wear. This deduction stems 
from the experience of growers 
who have applied these wettable 
powders over fairly large acre- 
ages. In addition, worn nylon rol- 
ler pumps can usually be ex- 
changed for a _ reconditioned 
pump for a nominal fee. 


When using wettable powders, 
be sure to check your pressure of- 
ten to make certain that wear has 
not caused a drop in pressure. 
When this occurs readjust the 
pressure to assure delivery of the 
correct amount of material. 
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Pump Size Important 

Before buying a pump make 
certain that the capacity is suffi- 
cient to supply the maximum 
number of nozzles that will be 
used plus enough to supply 3 to 
4 gallons per minute return over- 
flow. In addition, the pump 
should have enough capacity to 
supply jet agitation when wet- 
table powders are used. 

NOZZLES—Nozzle tips should 
be equivalent to a spraying sys- 
tem 8002 or larger. Tips with an 
orifice size smaller than this 
might plug. Nozzles that are 
equipped with screens should 
have a 50 mesh or larger wire 
screen. 

FILTERS OR STRAINERS 
—All filters or strainers in the 
spray lines should be of 50 or 
60 wire mesh material. Filters or 





One of life's most discourag- 
ing aspects is to have to work 
to repay money you've already 
spent. 





strainers made of felt or similar 
material will strain out the wet- 
table powders and plug in a few 
minutes of operation. 
AGITATION—Wettable pow- 
ders must be constantly agitated 
in order to maintain a suspension. 
This agitation can be supplied 
mechanically or hydraulically. 
Adequate agitation is easily 
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supplied with a jet agitator. This 
device consists of a head with 
three orifices. The head is hooked 
into the pressure line by use of a 
hose and the head suspended in 
the spray tank. 

One of these agitators is suffi- 
cient to keep a 50 gallon drum 
roiled when operating at pres- 
sures of 30 lbs. or better. Two or 
more would have to be used in 
larger tanks. 


MIXING WETTABLE 
POWDERS—Before a_ wettable 
powder is added to a spray tank, 
mix up a slurry or paste of the 
material with water in a bucket. 
When the spray tank is about half 
full of water add the paste or 
slurry. Shut off the spray boom 


and start the pump running. 
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The resultant mixture should 
give a suspension free of lumps, 
etc. If, for some reason, a tank- 
ful of wettable powder solution is 
allowed to stand for any length 
of time without agitation, check 
the bottom of the tank before 
commencing to spray. Do this 
with a clean paddle or stick. 


WATER—Use a clean source 
of water to reduce the possibility 
of nozzle or screen plugging. 

Occasionally there is a problem 
with excessive foaming in soft wa- 
ter areas. This is caused by the 
wetting agent in the wettable 
powder plus excessive agitation. 
To reduce foaming, cut down on 
agitation and add about one pint 
of kerosene or fuel oil per 100 
gallons of spray solution. 








Egg Room Light Helps Quality 

Complaints from buyers about soiled eggs may be justified even 
though the poultryman thinks he’s doing a thorough job. Extension 
poultrymen at West Virginia University say that improper lighting in 
the egg-packing room can often be blamed. The specialists suggest that 
daylight fluorescent tubes or daylight electric light bulbs be used in the 
egg cleaning area, because light rays from these bulbs create conditions 
as near to natural daylight as possible. In this light, poultrymen will 
be able to see soiled spots that might be missed under improper light- 
ing. —West Virginia University 





If you think a penny isn’t worth much any more, listen to this: 
A farmer found out that one single penny can cost thousands of 
dollars. You see, his penny was in the fuse box instead of a new, in- 
expensive fuse. It caused a very expensive fire. Replacing a bad fuse 
with a penny is an open invitation to trouble . . . serious trouble. Don’t 
do it! 






































Chimney Smoke 


by Irene Rudie 


Earth is instinct with spirt everywhere; 

Each tree an aspiration; every cloud 

A lowly lyric; every star, a prayer; 

Each mountain-top, a stepping stone of God. 
—Thomas Durley Landels 


There’s one good thing about Today’s hair and dress styles 
those terrifying storms that come always seem prettiest, but even 


during a summer night—many these — preserved in snapshots 
fervent prayers are uttered then. — will look silly in 1985. 
* * 7 * * * 
Directions for making pudding In hot weather the body needs 


say, “when thick, turn into sher- ™ore salt and that’s when the 
bet glasses,” a neat trick if it salt refuses to come out of the 
worked, what with all the wed- Salt shaker. 


i i ; * * * 
ding and shower gifts due this Sie sae Rhee oti 

month. 
* * * well remember that his mother 


has had at least twenty more 


Kids of today who wear open- : : ' 
years of experience in cooking 


toed shoes and short socks are too Gan Cine thd Matin traliie. 
close to going barefoot the year “ 


’round to ever experience the Every other day hs and 
thrill that was ours in the spring. July should be a Sunday to take 
Feet long imprisoned in thick are of all the family reunions, 
stockings and heavy shoes broke organization picnics, and local 
out to feel the freedom of air get-togethers that try to crowd in- 


and new grass. to these two months. 
a * * * * * 


Whose knee does that old Isn’t it annoying to hear a 
“knee-high by the Fourth of July’ radio announcer say blithely, 
saying refer to, a six-foot man or “Well, it looks like another nice 
his three-foot son? And can the day today, not a cloud in the 
blade be stretched to meet the sky,” when you are praying des- 
knee, or must it remain bent? perately for rain? 














Cool Hogs Mean More Profit 








WINE don’t 


sweat. That 
makes them poor customers 
for all the fancy deodorants down 
at the drug store. It also makes 
them mighty uncomfortable crea- 
tures when hot weather hits. 


Unlike most farm animals, 
hogs cannot cool themselves by 
the evaporation of moisture from 
the skin. They are likely tenants 
for any handy pool or mud hole 
when the temperature beats its 
way above the 80-degree mark. 
It’s cooling. They are also wild 
about automatic sprayers. 


Brood sows do well in tem- 
peratures up to 65 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but beyond that they 
begin to lose appetite and lose 
weight. This points up the neces- 
sity of first, a well-ventilated shed 
in your summer sow pasture, and 
second, the advisability of a place 
for sows to get into some water. 
This can either be a constructed 
wallow (eight feet by ten feet for 


Summertime is fine, but those porkers need 
more than shade to beat the heat... 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


Dwight E. Younkin 


every ten to twelve sows) or ac- 
cess to a stream that flows 
through your sow pasture. 
Most movable colony houses 
are too hot to be used as a shed 
unless the sides can be raised to 
provide good air movement. 


Temporary shades with open 
sides are economical to construct 
and usually provide the coolest 
man-made shade. About 15 
square feet of shade per sow will 
be needed. 


Sows farrowing during hot 
weather need a_ well-ventilated 
farrowing house. You will have 
much less trouble with sows far- 
rowing when the temperature is 
65 to 70 degrees than at 80 de- 
grees or more. Because sows do 
much better at farrowing time in 
a cooler environment, some mid- 
western hogmen are experiment- 
ing with air-conditioned farrow- 
ing houses. 

The ventilating system for a 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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farrowing house during the sum- 
mer should move about 100 cubic 
feet of air per minute per sow. 
This will help considerably in 
cutting down farrowing losses in 
hot weather. 

It is just as important, and 
possibly more so, to keep your 
growing and finishing pigs cool 
during the summer months. Pigs 
being fed at a temperature 
around 65 degrees require only 
about one-half to one-third as 
much feed to put on a pound of 
gain as do pigs fed in tempera- 
tures around 90 degrees. 

The recommended method of 
growing and finishing pigs is on 
concrete. By keeping them on 
concrete, the summer environ- 
ment can be kept cooler if the 
feeding facilities are properly con- 
structed. 

1. The concrete is characteris- 
tically cool and by the addition of 
a sprinkling system to be used 
when air temperatures go above 
80 degrees, the mist from the 
sprinkler will keep the concrete 
cooler than normal. A sprinkler 
will also keep the pigs in the area 
of the mist cooler, because of the 
cooling effect of water evaporat- 
ing off the backs and sides of 
these pigs. It will take about two 
and one-half to three gallons of 
water per hour for every ten to 
twelve pigs. A fine sprayer nozzle 
works very well. 


2. The roof providing the shade 
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should cover the resting area as 
well as the feeders and waterers 
which will cause the pigs to eat 
more and make rapid and effici- 
ent gains. Pigs that have to walk 
through sunlight from shade to 
feeders do not gain well or 
economically in hot summer wea- 
ther. 

3. The sides of the feeding fa- 
cilities should be constructed so 
that portions of the walls can be 
opened to permit good air circu- 
lation. 

4. The roofs are higher than 
most pasture housing which helps 
to keep the hot air next to the 
roof away from the pigs. 

Keeping your pigs cool during 
the summer costs little and can 
yield big dividends. Just remem- 
ber the pig cannot sweat and if 





Cranberries are the only fruit 
that grows under water. 





it gets too warm it will reduce its 
feed intake. This will mean it 
will take you longer to get your 
pigs to market this summer. A 
long delay could mean you will 
hit a falling market. Not only 
could you hit this lower market, 
but the heat could cost you twice 
as much to put on a pound of 
gain. 

These are two losses you can 
minimize by keeping these hogs 
cool during the hot, summer 
months. 











The Beef-Type Steer Ils Coming Soon 





ETAILED and intensive re- 
search on meat tenderness 

has been conducted by Dr. Butler, 
Dr. G. T. King, assistant profes- 
sor of animal husbandry, Texas 
A&M, and Dr. Sylvia Cover, 
professor, home economics, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


“Tenderness is a highly impor- 
tant quality from the consumer’s 
viewpoint,” Dr. King said. The 
causes of tenderness are poorly 
understood and no visible char- 
acteristics are known that are 
thoroughly reliable as an indica- 
tor.” 


Many factors control tender- 
ness. Some of these are included 
in those used for determining car- 
cass grade. Others are also im- 
portant because different animals 
within a grade have tenderness 
ratings which vary widely. These 
include age, sex, method of cook- 
ing, connective tissue and muscle 
tissue. 


No Fat—Tenderness Link 
Tenderness does not necessarily 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette, Columbi 
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Consumers want their beef tender. A 
dominant factor in producing a new 
type of steer... 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


Bud Fichte 


increase as fatness goes up. This 
has been widely believed the 
cause of many dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. In the top four grades— 
prime, choice, good and standard 
—there is little difference in aver- 
age tenderness of the meat. Low- 
er grades are considerably tough- 
er. 

Beef producers face a stiff chal- 
lenge in producing more tender 
meat. 


Sire Is Best Tenderizer 

“The most promising tenderiz- 
er is the sire,” added Dr. Cart- 
wright. 


The leading factor confirmed 
by research is that tenderness is 
inherited. 


“The sire’s inheritance contri- 
butes tremendously to meat ten- 
derness,” Dr. Cartwright explain- 
ed. There is a relatively close re- 
lationship between rate of gain 
and tenderness. The faster gainers 
are generally more tender. “This 
is one of the most encouraging 
points in the program. It greatly 





, Missouri 
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simplifies tests,” the geneticist 
added. 

As in any project, the most rap- 
id improvement can be made by 
directly selecting for a factor, in 
this case tenderness. However, 
there is no recommended way for 
doing this. It is important that 
selection be made for an associat- 
ed factor—here, rate of gain. 

Research authorities are confi- 
dent this change will occur. How- 
ever, they add, it will be a slow 
process. 

The prime factors connected 
with this change are difficulty in 
testing sires and the absence of an 
economic factor leading to pro- 
duction of leaner carcasses and 
more tender meat. To producers, 
the chief item is price incentive. 


Housewives Choose Lean Meat 
The final area of consideration 
lies with the consumer. According 
to Paul Goeser, head, Swift & 
Company’s fresh meats division, 
Chicago, consumer desires point 
up the increasing importance of 
producing the meat-type steer. 
Housewives are becoming more 
food value conscious and this will 
increase the selection of leaner 
beef in the future. Retailers have 
always been asked to trim away 
excess fat. Surveys indicate that 
a high percentage of consumers 
select for leaner beef grades even 
at prices equal to fatter grades. 
This preference is expected to in- 
crease if tenderness and leanness 
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can be obtained in the same cut. 

Finally, consumers prefer ten- 
der beef. This will always be the 
dominant factor. 

These research results suggest 
that beef producers should go all 
out to produce the red-meated 
animal. If so, a breeder might 
find himself all alone with no 
market. But livestock authorities 
say that it might be wise to start 
now—so you'll be here in ten 
years. 

“Breeders have to produce the 
kind of cattle for which they have 
the best market,” Dr. Butler re- 
minded. 

“In the next few years top beef 
producers will be following their 
gain-tested animals through the 
packing houses and will be get- 
ting paid for their effort just as 





Planting of currants and 
gooseberries is prohibited in 
certain areas of U. S. as they 
harbor fungus diseases of pine 
trees. 





hog breeders who provide top 
quality hogs are paid now,” he 
predicted. 

Selection of cows and bulls on 
performance offers hope for in- 
creasing the weaning weight and 
durability of cattle. Dr. Butler 
labeled recognition of superior 
productive traits by breed associa- 
tions as highly progressive. 
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Beef Must Meet Competition 

Today, beef enjoys great pres- 
tige in the American diet. How- 
ever, beef producers will have to 
run fast to stay in the same place, 
much less move forward, Dr. 
Butler warned. 

Other high protein foods have 
become more competitive. To re- 
main competitive, efficient pro- 
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confirmation, the producer pro- 
fits. He can raise that type animal 
more economically because it 
costs less to produce a pound of 
lean than a pound of fat. 

The retailer profits because a 
higher percentage of the carcass 
weighs into a greater yield of 
high priced cuts. 


Consumers like the increased 





duction and producing what the 
consumer wants’ are essential. 
These principles must be given 
greater attention by the entire 
cattle industry. 

The beef steer of the future 
will mean more satisfaction and 
dollar profit for all segments of 
the industry. When moderate fat- 
tening is combined with desirable 


weight of the edible cooked meat 
per pound purchased. 


The packer can profit from the 
steady demand for better beef 
stimulated by satisfied customers. 


When the meat-type steer ar- 
rives, beef cattle will be on firm 
ground in all phases of the in- 
dustry. 





USDA Finds Basic Cause of 
Plant Disease Resistance 


USDA scientists have uncovered the first evidence of the thing 
in plants that make them resistant or susceptible to disease. The dis- 
covery is a basic one in plant science and may prove especially im- 
portant to plant breeders searching for disease-resistant plants. Di- 
sease resistance is a primary objcctive in the development of almost all 
new crop varieties. 

Here’s the way this built-in resistance works: 

When cells of a resistant plant are invaded by a disease organism, 
these cells and some of those around them die. This reaction kills 
the invading pathogen and stops the spread of the disease. 

The substance discovered by the Federal-State crop scientists is 
a protein of the globulin type found in a particular race of flax rust 
fungus. This same substance was also found in flax plants susceptible 
to the same race of the fungus. Plants resistant to that particular race 
of fungus do not contain the protein. 

—North Carolina State College 
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HE basis of feeding dairy cat- 
tle is forage — pasture, sil- 
age and hay. 

The digestion of such coarse 
types of feed is relatively slow be- 
cause of the time required for 
micro-organisms in the rumen to 
break down the cellulose into 
forms usable by the cow. Time 
for remastication is also involved. 


Moving the feed through the 
rumen at a faster rate would get 
more feed nutrients into the cow. 
This can be accomplished with 
hay through fine grinding which 
reduces or eliminates regurgita- 
tion and remastication. The fine- 
ly ground particles pass from the 
rumen in a short time. This, how- 
ever, fails to give rumen micro- 
organisms sufficient time to di- 
gest very much of the fiber and 
to produce the normal amount 
of organic acids. Thus the digesti- 
bility of the feed is reduced and 


Supplemental Feeding of The 
High Producing Cow 






aifitess Take full advantage of your dairy herd’s 
4: improved inherited capacity to produce. 


Condensed from Feed Age 


Dr. Paul M. Reaves, 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


the butterfat content of the milk 
produced is often lowered. 
Getting more feed nutrients in 
the form of roughages into the 
cow without these difficulties can 
be done by the use of very high 
quality feeds. Hays and silages 
made from good crops which are 
cut before they mature contain 
less fiber and require less diges- 
tion time. At this stage the TDN 
content is high, even approaching 
that of grain mixtures. Harvest- 
ing, curing, and storage methods 
which preserve practically all of 
the leaves help in this respect. 


Cows consume less feed when 
fed poor quality coarse roughages 
and therefore, require larger 
quantities of grain. We say the 
coarse fibrous feeds are unpalat- 
able, causing less intake. Along 
with this factor, let’s look at two 
other phases of feed consumption. 
Does a cow eat to her fill and 


* Reprinted by permission from Feed Age, 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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stop? A small amount by weight 
of coarse, fluffy feed will fill as 
much space in the rumen as a 
heavier amount of a feed of dif- 
ferent texture. When it requires 
more time for the coarse feeds to 
move through the digestive sys- 
tem, the fill remains longer and 
the cow’s appetite for more feed 
is lessened. 


Whether we get much or little 
in the form of roughage feed into 
the cow, some more concentrated 
form of feed nutrients needs to be 
fed if we are to reach and main- 
tain high levels of milk produc- 
tion. We might say that the only 
reason the cow needs concen- 
trates is because of the limited 
capacity of the rumen (even 
though in large cows it may hold 
as much as 50 gallons — 300 


pounds or more of material). 


Feed consumption data avail- 
able from eight experiment sta- 
tions that cooperated in a feeding 
project were summarized in US- 
DA technical bulletin 815. As 
more grain was fed, the cows ate 
less roughage but had a greater 
total nutrient intake. For each 
pound of grain consumed the 
cow reduced the hay intake by 
approximately 0.7 pounds. Thus, 
0.35 pounds of TDN in the hay 
was replaced with 0.7 pounds 
from the grain. Apparently one 
pound of grain will fill a space 
equivalent to the space filled by 
0.7 pounds of hay, and furnish 
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twice as much TDN. 

Energy is the largest item for 
consideration in feeding to sup- 
plement roughages, This is a mat- 
ter of simply giving the high pro- 
ducing cow (the one which can 
be the most profitable) enough 
feed nutrients so that she can 
make milk up to or near her in- 
herent capacity. 

The kind of grain mixture to 
do this job can be different from 
some of the earlier recommenda- 
tions. Simple mixtures can sup- 
plement good roughage equally as 
efficiently as more complex mix- 
tures. This is not to say that a 





Each ton of manure will re- 
place about 10 pounds of nitro- 
gen, five pounds of phosphate 
and 10 pounds of potash. 





feed manufactured by a formula 
containing several ingredients is © 
not a good feed or that it is not 
desirable. The use of by-product 
feeds of variable supply and feeds 
varying in price from time to time 
makes it more feasible to have a 
larger number of ingredients for 
the formulation and manufacture 
of commercial feeds. 


Control Of Bulk 

The amount of bulk in the 
grain mixture can be looked at 
from several angles. We recom- 
mend that a mixture contain 
about 40 percent of bulky ingre- 
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dients or that the finished pro- 
duct weigh not more than one 
pound per quart. For cows on 
heavy feeding, say 15 to 20 
pounds of grain mixture a day, 
this is a good guide and it will 
tend to keep cows.on feed better 
than heavier feed mixtures. How- 
ever, for cows receiving lesser 
amounts — up to 8 or 10 pounds 
a day — there should be no prob- 
lem with bulk. 

The bulky light-weight feeds 
have been called cooling feeds 
and are recommended to be fed 
in hot weather or to heavy fed 
cows at any time. Recent work at 
the Texas Experiment Station in- 
dicates that high-fiber, bulky 
types of feed increase the body 





Ventilation fans in barns 
should have inlets located near 
ceilings to mix incoming air 
with the warmest air in the 
stable before it reaches cows. 





temperatures of milking cows 
more than do heavier types of less 
bulky feed containing an equi- 
valent amount of net energy. Of 
course, it does require fewer 


pounds of the heavier feed than 
of the lighter type feed. 
Protein Requirements 

The Feed Survey Committee 
of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association has studied the 
probable feed use for all our live- 
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stock and poultry and checked it 
against the available supply. An 
abundant supply is available, in- 
cluding protein concentrates. Un- 
til the last few years, good sources 
were not so abundant and many 
cows were underfed on protein. 
That situation exists in fewer 
herds today. In fact many good 
herds are fed more protein than 
is necessary. This has come about 
through good feeders improving 
the quality and amount of forage 
without reducing the percent of 
protein in the grain mixture fed 
along with it. The excess protein 
is used by the cow in the same 
manner as carbohydrates. The 
liver breaks down the protein and 
the nitrogen-bearing portion is 
excreted in the urine, leaving the 
carbohydrate fraction to be used 
as such in the body. 


Liberal feeding of excellent 
quality legume forages, hay, sil- 
age, green crops and pastures, 
will supply all or nearly 
all of the protein needs, leaving 
additional energy to be furnished. 
We should encourage the type of 
roughage feeding which will re- 
quire in addition not more than 
12, 14, or sometimes 16 percent 
total protein in the grain mixture. 

A roughage feeding program of 
low quality legumes or non-le- 
gumes will need to be supple- 
mented with more pounds of pro- 
tein. However, it requires more 
pounds of total grain feeding to 
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supply the needed energy so that 
the percent of protein in the mix- 
ture does not need to be increased 
very much. The difference in the 
costs of protein nutrients and 
other feed nutrients is not so 
great today, probably a difference 
of two or three percent of protein 
affecting the price per ton by 
about two dollars. While this is 
not a great difference, it is this 
kind of savings which the feed 
manufacturer should help the 
dairyman to make. On a class 
trip several years ago we were 
told by a successful dairyman that 
he changed his feed ration be- 
cause he could save one-fourth 
cent per cow per day and still 
maintain a high quality feed mix- 
ture. ‘ 

The color of milk and its caro- 
tene and vitamin A content is 
important to the sale of milk, 
especially fluid milk. While we 
do not expect the grain mixture 
to supply much of the carotene, 
we are concerned that the forages 
being fed are rich in it. The 
leafy green feeds are. 


Minerals 

Mineral supplements are of 
more importance to high produc- 
ing cows than others because of 
the large amount secreted in the 
milk. Calcium and phosphorus 
are the ones most often needed. 
With legume roughages probably 
no additional calcium is necessary 
—phosphorus supplements con- 
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tain calcium also. Free choice 
or one percent of a calcium and 
phosphorus supplement in the 
grain. mixture will meet the need. 
It is advisable in our opinion 
to add ground limestone (a cal- 
cium supplement only) along 
with a supplement carrying both 
calcium and phosphorus, unless 
the roughage is a very Tow grade, 
non-legume feed. 

The need for various trace 
minerals or minor elements are 
peculiar to certain localities 
where the soils and, in turn, the 
crops are deficient in them. 
Therefore, a general recommen- 
dation cannot be made. Neither is 
it a good practice to add a large 
number of them when it is known 





When adults act like children 
they're silly. When children act 
like adults, they're delinquent. 





that only one or two are needed. 
Some are harmful in excess either 
in themselves or as they may af- 
fect the usefulness of other ele- 
ments. Locally available informa- 
tion for the individual state or 
area should be followed. 


The better cows and cow fam- 
ilies give more difficulty with 
milk fever. Experimentally the 
feeding of massive doses of vita- 
min D during the 4 to 5 days 
before calving has been effective 
in reducing its incidence. On the 
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farm the results have been more 


variable. This is probably due . 


mainly to getting insufficient 
quantity into the cow at the 
proper ime. Just when will the 
cow calve? Does she consume all 
of the feed which contains vita- 
min D? Because of side effects it 
should not be fed beyond six or 
seven days should she not calve 
on time. If the feed man supplies 
this supplement it is well that he 
help get the job done correctly. 
High Production 

A feeding program for the dry 
and fresh cow should aid in re- 
ducing the number of cases of 
acetonemia or ketosis. While this 
disease is not a simple one cer- 
tain practices appear to increase 
the amount and severity of it. 
Again the effect is greatest on 
high producing cows with a 
greater loss of milk over a period 
of a few to several weeks. Having 
cows especially well fed during 
the dry period, then drastically 
reducing their feed just before 
and after calving seem to be con- 
tributing causes. A program of 
medium feeding during the dry 
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period without drastically cutting 
the feed at calving, then getting 
the cow on feed after calving as 
quickly as she can handle it will 
help. She is in a stress period 
and should not be placed under 
more stress by underfeeding, 
which will cause her to draw too 
heavily on her body reserves at 
that time. 

The average dairy herd today 
has an inherited capacity to pro- 
duce more than feed and man- 
agement will often allow it to ex- 
press. The better fed herds are 
limited by their inheritance. 

Under any feeding program 
for milking cows we should rec- 
ognize that in every herd, one- 
half of the cows are producing 
above the average; also that any 
cow at the peak of her produc- 
tion will produce about 50 per- 
cent above her average for the 
year. 

The feeding program, then, 
must be one that will supply the 
cow with the basic feeds used, 
plus supplements that will meet 
her needs at the time that they 
are the greatest. 





Follow Herbicide Directions 
“Read and follow the directions on the herbicide container label.” 
That’s the suggestion of O. C. Lee, Purdue University weed specialist. 
Lee points out the farmer or home gardener should follow these 
three safety rules: Use the herbicide only on the crops for which it is 
recommended by the manufacturer. Apply the herbicide only at the 
time stated on the label. Use the herbicide in the amounts specified 


on the label. 


—Farm News From Purdue 








Pests Thrive On Sun 


parasites... 





S the weather becomes warm- 
er insect pests are especial- 
ly likely to become a source of 
trouble to growing and laying 
birds. The reason for this is that 
as the environmental temperature 
rises, insects that live on poultry 
begin to multiply at an extreme- 
ly rapid rate. Infestations occur 
on poultry kept under all systems 
of management and now is the 
time that unsuspected infestations 
become obvious and should cer- 
. tainly be suspected if the feather- 
ing is poor, feather pecking 
breaks out or egg production 
drops. 

The insect pests most common- 
ly found on poultry are lice, mites 
or fleas. These rarely kill birds 
(the exception being the body 
louse) but, because of the persis- 
tent and severe irritation they set 
up and the amount of blood they 
suck, growth and feathering in 
the young birds and production 
in the adults can be seriously in- 


Warm weather is a good time to suspect poultry 


Condensed from Farmer and Stock Breeder 


terfered with. 

While on the perches the in- 
fested birds may be seen shaking 
their heads, ruffling their feath- 
ers, pecking at their bodies (es- 
pecially in the region of the vent 
and abdomen) and moving from 
place to place. 

Instead of enjoying proper rest 
they are disturbed by the sharp 
bites and the movements of the 
insects across their bodies, legs 
and heads. 

The activity of the insects is 
most intense during the night 
when the warmth created by the 
birds on the perches attracts pests 
and causes the mites to leave 
their day-time quarters to take 
their feeds of fresh blood. 

Lice 

The most commonly found in- 
sect pests are the lice. These are 
flattened, greyish-white or brown, 
wingless insects with six legs. 
They have biting mouth parts 
with which they break through 


Reprinted by permission from 
Farmer and Stock Breeder, Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, $. E. 1 
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the birds’ skin in order to suck 
fresh blood, which is their nor- 
mal food. 

Adult lice lay their eggs on the 
shafts and barbs of the feathers 
and, unlike the mites and fleas, 
live the whole of their existence 
on the birds. 

There are three species of lice 
and although, for the purpose of 
extermination, it is unnecessary to 
be able to identify the different 
ones, it is important to know the 
sites on the birds in which they 
can be found if present. 

The body louse is the most 
commonly found species. It lives 
on the skin around the vent and 
tail, and when the feathers in 





Some adult hummingbirds 
weigh less than 1/10 ounce. 





this area are parted the lice, pale 
yellow in color, can be seen 
moving around on the surface of 
the skin. 

Eggs (known in some parts of 
the country as nits) are found 
attached to the shafts of the fea- 
thers in this area. 

The wing louse lives on the 
under-side of the wings and on 
the long feathers of the wings 
and tail. 

The most injurious species of 
louse is the head louse, which is 
found on the head and neck. It is 
especially harmful to, and may 
kill, chicks at the age just before 
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the feathers grow. It is rarely 
found on artificially reared birds. 

Treatment: this is neither la- 
borious nor expensive, and sever-' 
al methods are available. 

Painting the perches with nico- 
tine sulphate solution (40 per 
cent, using % lb. to 100 ft.) in 
the evening before the birds go to 
rest is effective for the treatment 
of birds which perch. 

The heat given out by the 
birds causes the nicotine sulphate 
on the perches to vaporize, pro- 
ducing fumes that are lethal to 
lice. In slatted floor rearing hous- 
es it is sufficient to apply the 
solution to every third slat. D.D. 
T. and Benzine Hexachloride 
(B.H.C.) are both effective and 
can be used in the same way as 
nicotine sulphate, or, alternative- 
ly, as a powder applied directly to 
the birds. 

A simple and effective method 
of using D.D.T. or B.H.C. in 
deep litter houses is to offer the 
birds a dust bath to which the 
drug in powder form has been 
added. The birds taking a dust 
bath treat themselves and in the 
dust that they create spread the 
powder all over the poultry house. 


Mites 

Unlike the lice, mites do not 
live continuously on the birds, but 
only visit them when they require 
food. The visits take place at 
night-time, when the insects gorge 
themselves with blood before 
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leaving the birds and returning to 
live in crevices near the perches, 
nest boxes and food troughs, in 
which they live during the day- 
time. 

By far the most common spe- 
cies is the red mite. This mite 
breeds quickly during the warm 
weather, setting up heavy infesta- 
tions which can live without feed- 
ing for five or six months. 

It is red only when engorged 
with hens’ blood; unfed it is a 
greyish-white color. The mite 
causes great irritation to the birds 
by biting, and when the infesta- 
tion is heavy, birds may be killed 
out-right. 

As well as disturbing the birds, 
the sucking of blood produces in 
them anaemia and loss of condi- 
tion. 

The depluming mite causes the 
feathers on the head, neck and 
around the tail to break off, 
leaving stumps which stick out of 
the skin. The irritation set up by 
mites causes the birds to peck at 
their bodies and to pluck their 
feathers. 

The wounds that birds inflict 
upon themselves may be so severe 
that bleeding occurs. Where this 
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happens, an outbreak of canni- 
balism may follow. 

Treatment: the methods re- 
commended for the extermination 
of lice are effective against mites. 

It is important to remember 
that the mites lie up during the 
day in crevices and cracks (es- 
pecially at the ends of the perch- 
es), and so these places should 
be well dusted with insecticide 
powder or painted with creosote 
or nicotine sulphate. 

Fleas 

The ordinary hen flea does lit- 
tle of importance to adult birds, 
but may be troublesome to the 
poultry-keeper, as the hen flea is, 
unlike the hen louse or mite, able 
to feed on other hosts. 

Young birds are sometimes kill- 
ed by fleas which cluster together 
on the head and neck. Broody 
hens are disturbed by their pres- 
ence. 

Flea eggs are laid and hatch 
on the bird. The young flea lar- 
vae fall on to the floor, and as 
they mature they attach them- 
selves to other hosts. 

Treatment: the _ insecticide 
powders containing D.D.T. or 
B.H.C. are effective. 





Important changes are taking place in the education of people 
living on farms. Though farm people haven’t yet caught up with city 
people in formal education, they are making good progress in that 
direction. A larger proportion of high school and college-age farm 
boys and girls are in school than ever before. The proportion of farm 
residents that are high school graduates is increasing rapidly. 








Managing Your Farm Machinery 





lt may be new today but remember 
to plan ahead for replacement. . . 


Condensed from Nation's Agriculture 


Wayne Ritchie, Doane Agricultural Service 


OST farmers must depend 

on earnings and _short- 

term loans to finance new equip- 

ment and other capital purchases 
they make. 


They can’t turn to the public 
through issuance of stock or ob- 
tain long-term loans from insur- 
ance companies and banks like 
large companies do. 


To maintain the level of mech- 
anization that you now have re- 
quires periodic replacement of 
machinery and equipment. If you 
aren’t able to do this, your effi- 
ciency will slip in comparison and 
you'll be in trouble sooner or 
later. 


To make these purchases with 
the least impact on your bank ac- 
count, it’s important to manage 
your depreciation properly. 

Plan a replacement program 
for your machinery and equip- 
ment—build equity in some other 
part of your farm business so it 
can support the borrowings that 


will have to be made in future 
years—or put aside in those years 
you don’t buy new equipment an 
amount equal to your annual de- 
preciation. 


Proper selection of deprecia- 
tion methods will accomplish as 
much or more than anything else 
in smoothing out the impact of 
new machinery and equipment 
purchases. 


One dollar of depreciation tak- 
en for tax purposes means you 
will have a dollar available to 
buy capital goods. 


A dollar of net income isn’t 
worth a dollar when you go out 
to buy farm machinery or, for 
that matter, anything you need 
for farm operation or family liv- 
ing. You have to pay income tax 
on it. 


For most farmers it’s probably 
safe to say that they at least have 
to make $1.33 in their farm busi- 
ness to have a dollar available to 


Reprinted by permission from Nation's Agriculture, P. O. Box 267, Mount Morris, Illinois 
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pay for new equipment out of 
profits. 

But, a dollar of depreciation is 
worth a dollar to you when spent 
for new capital equipment be- 
cause the government allows you 
to recover, tax-free, that amount 
of money you spend for machin- 
ery and equipment used in your 
business. 

This is why careful manage- 
ment of your depreciable assets is 
so important. It’s your major 
source of funds for new invest- 
ment. Properly handled, annual 
depreciation deductions can go 
a long way toward reducing the 
dent of new machinery and 
equipment purchases on your 
bank account. 

Four facts you need to know 
about depreciation and its im- 
pact on your farm business are: 

Depreciation “generates cash.” 
It does this because it cuts your 
taxable income. 

This example shows how this 
works. A farmer grosses $14,500 
per year, has operating expenses 
of $6,000 and $1,200 of depre- 
ciation. He’s married and has two 
children. 


No Depreciation Figured 
Gross Income $14,500 
Operating costs 6,000 
Profit 8,500 
Tax 1,075 
Cash left $7,425 
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Depreciation Figured 
Gross Income $14,500 
Operating costs 6,000 
Difference 8,500 
Depreciation 1,200 
Profit 7,300 
Tax 837 

$8,500 
837 
Cash left $7,663 


In this particular case, the 
farmer had $238 more cash left 
in his business because of the de- 
preciation charge. 

The second “fact” about de- 
preciation is that (assuming you 
have the necessary profits) the 
faster rate you use, the more cash 
you have left, as long as you are 
expanding your capital invest- 
ments. This is accomplished eith- 
er by using a straight line method 
and short life or either of the fast 
methods authorized by the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code. Here’s 
an example. 


Slow Depreciation 





Gross income $14,500 
Operating costs 6,000 
Depreciation 1,200 
Profit 7,300 
Tax 837 

$8,500 

837 

Cash left $7,663 





Fast Depreciation 





Gross income $14,500 
Operating costs 6,000 
Depreciation 2,000 
Profit 6,500 
Tax 690 

$8,500 

690 

Cash left $7,810 


Where fast depreciation rates 
were used, a farmer would have 
$147 more cash left in the busi- 
ness at the end of the year. Of 
course his net taxable income 
would be lower because of the 
accelerated depreciation. Nothing 
was changed, in this case, but the 
depreciation. 

Rapid depreciation soon dwin- 
dles out and leaves you in bad 
shape if income and depreciable 
equipment remain about cons- 
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tant. The table below shows how 
your annual depreciation deduc- 
tions would drop each year if you 
started with $8,000 worth of de- 
preciable property, 10-year life, 
and 20% declining balance meth- 
od is used. 


Year Annual Depreciation 
Ist $1,600 
2nd 1,280 
3rd 1,024 
4th 819 
Sth 655 
6th 524 
7th 420 
8th 336 
9th 268 

10th 215 


Regular and systematic use of 
fast depreciation gives you the 
equivalent of a tax-free loan 
from the government. You'll nev- 
er have to pay it back, either, so 
long as you keep adding new 
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capital assets to the business. 

Table 1 shows how this comes 
about. In this example, these 
assumptions are made: $1,000 
capital investment made each 
year. A 10% straight line depre- 
ciation is used for “slow” method. 
Sum-of-the-years-digits method 
with a 10-year life used for the 
“fast” example. 

Extra capital available to the 
user of the fast method was fig- 
ured by subtracting the difference 
between the accumulated depre- 
ciation for each method. This 
was the amount that was not sub- 
ject to tax. Your gain is then 
this amount times your tax rate. 

Two rates are shown, 26% and 
38%. You'll note that the high- 
er the tax bracket you’re in, the 
more benefit you receive from 
fast depreciation. 

There’s no magic in deprecia- 
tion. You must pay for the trac- 
tor or combine which are depre- 
ciated. This can affect your bank 
account just as depreciation de- 
ductions do. 

But, proper management of 
your depreciable assets can make 
paying for new assets a little 
easier. Depreciation won’t do this 
by itself, though. It’s only an ac- 
counting entry. 

Without a sound program to 
utilize these depreciation deduc- 
tions you can dissipate your de- 
preciation on other productive 
expenses, or family living. 
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Then when it comes time to 
replace the worn-out tractor, 
combine or other depreciable 
item, there are no accumulated 
funds available for this purpose. 

To prevent this from happen- 
ing, a definite plan to reinvest 
or save at least an amount equal 
to your annual depreciation de- 
ductions is necessary. 

If it isn’t practical to buy new 
machinery, equipment or to make 
improvements each year, this 
money should be placed in a 





Living, active insects gener- 
ate heat in a bin of grain. This 
may cause mold, rotting, de- 
terioration, and musty odors in 
the grain. 





separate bank account, put into 
government bonds, or at least set 
aside mentally for replacement 
use. 

You might “use” this money 
for other purposes in your farm 
business by purchasing an addi- 
tional cow for your dairy herd. 
This is possible because vou sav- 
ed some cash by having this de- 
preciation deduction. But at the 
same time you have to remember 
that it is unavailable for purchase 
of new depreciable assets at a 
later date unless the cow is sold. 

Plan purchases several years 
ahead by using a worksheet such 
as one published by the U.S. De- 
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partment of Agriculture. 

You can budget the amount 
of cash you'll need over the next 
several years for the capital assets 
your farm business will require. 
By saving the equivalent of your 
depreciation deductions, you'll 
then be able to figure how much 
money you'll have to take from 
profits or borrow to make these 
purchases. 

Profits are necessary before de- 
preciation deductions influence 
the farm business except in loss 
carrybacks. 

Therefore it is sound business 
to hold depreciation down if 





Thought is often an impedi- 
ment to conversation. 





you’re in the process of building 
up your business and expect pro- 
fits to be greater in the future. 

Stretching out depreciation 
will give you an offset against 
those future profits. 

The amount of depreciation 
taken influences your taxable in- 
come. 

The faster the depreciation 
rate, the less income you have to 
pay tax on during the early years 
of ownership. Since tax is less, 
you have more cash left in the 
business. 

Unless regular. purchases are 
made, when rapid depreciation 
methods are used, total deprecia- 
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tion deductions will drop sharp- 
ly within three to four years, and 
then you'll be worse off than if 
conservative, straight line rates 
were used. This is true as long as 
total income remains about level. 

Longtime trends indicate that 
replacement costs of assets will be 
substantially higher in the future. 
Inflation is one reason for this. 

Another, and very important 
one often overlooked, is that new 
equipment usually has more 
horsepower, more convenience 
features, does a better and faster 
job. 

To help offset this differential 
in purchase price between the 
new and the old, take the 20% 
immediate depreciation write-off 
no matter what method of regu- 
lar depreciation is used—provid- 
ed you have enough income to 
do so without losing tax bene- 
fits or other authorized deduc- 
tions and exemptions. 

When money is borrowed to 
purchase the new asset, the 20% 
immediate write-off, plus as fast 
a method of depreciating as is 
practical, will give highest de- 
preciation, and hence, lowest tax- 
es, during the period when the 
loan must be paid back. This will 
reduce the impact of the pur- 
chase on the cash position of the 
farm business. 


Unless an amount of money 


approximately equal to annual 
depreciation charges is saved 
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each year, the financial impact 
of renewing capital assets in com- 
ing years will be very sharp. 

While it seems a shame to set 
this money aside when it is prob- 
ably needed to expand other 
phases of the farm business, un- 
less it is done you run the chance 
of wearing out your machinery 
and equipment and not being 
able to swing replacement. 

You see, it’s a vicious circle. 
Depreciation deductions decline 
as equipment drops out of the 
depreciation schedule. 

This means more taxable pro- 
fit, more taxes and less cash 
available to buy new equipment. 
At the same time the value of 
these older tractors, combines and 
other assets has dropped so low 
that when you go to trade you 
don’t have much equity left. As 
a result a high cash “down” pay- 
ment is needed which may be 
almost impossible to squeeze out 
of the business. 

The supply of good used farm 
machinery is declining. 

The rate of farm consolidation 
is slowing down. Most machinery 
offered at farm sales was pur- 
chased between about 1947 and 
1952. 

Advances in new equipment, 
wear and age are making used 
machinery less attractive. 

You can’t count on this source 
in coming years as a way of keep- 
ing first cost of capital equip- 
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ment down. 

This is another reason why 
careful planning of new purchas- 
es is more necessary than ever be- 
fore. 

Straight line method: Cost, 
minus salvage, divided by num- 
ber of years of life. Example. 
Tractor cost $3,500, minus sal- 
vage of $500, equals $3,000,di- 
vided by 10 years of life, equals 
$300 annual depreciation. 

Declining balance method: 
Multiply the cost of the asset by 
the depreciation percentage (gen- 
erally twice the rate used in 
straight line depreciation). This 
is the annual depreciation. For 





A youth spends the years be- 
tween 12 and 21 waiting to be- 
come his own boss. Then he 
gets married. 





each succeeding year deduct the 
depreciation taken and multiply 
the remaining value by the same 
percentage. Stop depreciating 
when value of asset equals origi- 
nally determined salvage value. 
Example. New tractor cost 
$3,500. Salvage value $500. 
Maximum rate would be twice 
straight line rate or 20%. First 
year depreciation is 20% times 
$3,500 or $700. Second year de- 
preciation is $3,500 minus $700 
or 2,800 times 20% or $560. 
Sum-of-the-years-digits - meth- 
od: Add up the total years of life 
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(1 plus 2 plus 3, etc.) This is 
the denominator of the fraction. 
The numerator is the number of 
years of life remaining. Multiply 
this times the cost minus salvage 
value of the asset. 

Example: $3,500 tractor with 
a 10-year life and $500 salvage 
value. 

Add up the total years 1 plus 
2 plus 3 and so on to 10. This 
equals 55 or the denominator. 

The asset is new so the num- 
erator is 10. $3,500 minus $500 
equals $3,000 times 10 divided by 
55 equals $545 depreciation the 
first year. The second year form- 
ula is $3,000 times 9 divided by 
55 equals $490. 

First year immediate deprecia- 
tion: You must use the cash cost. 
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Salvage is ignored when figuring 
this first year write-off. Limit is 
$10,000 worth of property if fil- 
ing separately, $20,000 if filing 
jointly with wife. Combine pur- 
chased for $5,000, trade in on old 
combine $500. First year depre- 
ciation is $5,000 minus $500 
trade or $4,500 times 20% equals 
$900. 

After deducting the immediate 
depreciation $900 from the cost 
of the combine, then apply one 
of the regular methods of de- 
preciation above. Where you 
have first year immediate de- 
preciation and a trade-in, total 
annual depreciation becomes 
complicated. Ask your tax ad- 
viser for held if you need it. He’ll 
be glad to help. 





High Farm 


Investment 


Farmers spend almost two-thirds as much for capital improve- 





ments as all manufacturers of durable goods combined. Farmers in- 
vested an average of $4.1 billion annually from 1955 to 1958 in new 
equipment and construction. Manufacturers of durable goods, includ- 
ing steel, autos, appliances, and machinery, spent $6.6 billion annual- 
ly during the same period for these items. 


—Louisiana State University 





Weaning lambs at 50 to 60 days of age paid off with much faster 
gains in a University of Illinois test. During the first month after 
weaning, these lambs did not gain so well as unweaned lambs. But 
after that, they more than made up the difference with much faster 
gains. ‘he early-weaned lambs were fed both in drylot and on pasture. 


—University of Illinois 


Ewe Management On A 
Calendar Schedule 





SHEEP is a natural forager. 

Most growers will want to 

use as much pasture as possible 

in the various management phas- 
es. 

The aim of a calendar schedule 
is to produce early market lambs 
weighing from 80 to 100 pounds 
at four to five months of age, us- 
ing as much roughage and pas- 
ture as possible with a minimum 
amount of grain. 

The following schedule was 
worked out by the South Dakota 
Extension Service: 

Fall: Drench the ewes a month 
before the ram is turned in with 
them. For stomach worms and 
tape worms, use copper sulfate or 
nicotine sulfate. For nodular 
worms, use phenothiazine. 

By 10 days before the ram is 
turned in with the ewes, they 
should be thin enough so that the 
hip bones show slightly. They 
should then go on three-fourths 
of a pound of oats a day, and a 
change to high-yielding pastur- 
age will put them in gaining con- 


dition for good conception. Equal 
parts bonemeal, limestone, and 
trace mineral salt should be sup- 
plied. 


To get late winter and early 
spring lambs, the ewes should be 
bred from September 1 to No- 
vember 15. If ewes do not show 
pregnancy within 60 days, obtain 
additional rams. Ewes will be on 
pasture during the breeding sea- 
son. Rams may work best if turn- 
ed out at night. Alternate the 
nightly use of rams. 


Winter: Provide as much good 
winter pasture as possible. Keep 
the ewes outside or in open sheds 
where they will get fresh air. 


From the second week in No- 
vember to the beginning of lamb- 
ing, feed alfalfa, available hay, 
and one-half pound of grain daily 
— three pounds of alfalfa silage 
can substitute for the alfalfa. An 
alternate diet would be five to 
six pounds of corn silage, three 
pounds of hay and _ one-half 
pound of grain. Ewes should gain 


Reprinted by permission from The Dakota Farmer, 1216 $. Main Street, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
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from 25 to 30 pounds during the 
gestation period. 

To prevent pregnancy disease 
or lambing paralysis, the ewes 
will need at least one-half pound 
of grain per day during the last 
six weeks of pregnancy. If ewes 
don’t get carbohydrates from 
grain, those having heavy lambs 
or twins will start to break down 
stored body fat to supply the 
needed energy. 

Spring: Tag the ewes before 
lambing. Shear a part of the bel- 
ly, flanks, between the hind legs, 
and over the dock before the 
lambs are born. 

Try to save every lamb by us- 
ing lambing pens and plenty of 
bedding. Warm quarters in a 
clean barn will help. 

Insure a good milk flow. Con- 
tinue grain feeding unless the 
ewes are getting corn or sorghum 
silage with a lot of grain in it. 
Early gains on lambs are the 
cheapest and help later perform- 
ance. When the lambs are a few 
days old and able to follow the 
ewes, increase the feed to provide 
more milk. 

Dock and castrate the lambs 
when they are from three to 14 
days old. Shear before corn plant- 
ing time. 

Drench the ewes before turn- 
ing them to pasture. Trim their 
feet. Put the ewes and lambs on 
the first early green pasture. 


Summer: Dip or spray to con- 
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trol external parasites. Provide 
fresh water in the pasture at all 
times. 

Sell fat lambs weighing 80 to 
100 pounds directly from their 
mothers. Also, sell old or poor 
milking ewes. 

After lambs are sold, ewes may 
| allowed to clean up grass and 
weeds around the buildings. 
Grain stubble makes good pasture 
later in the summer, but don’t 
let them get too fat or it might 
interfere with fall conception. 

Obtain good, heavy ewe lambs 
or yearlings, or select the best 
early, fast-growing ewe Jambs for 





One hundred hens laying at 
a rate of 60 per cent give off 
at least 20 quarts of water 
every 24 hours. Some of the 
moisture is in the droppings; 
the remainder is in the form of 
moisture vapor expired by the 


birds. 





replacements in the ewe flock. 
Do not keep late, slow-gaining 
types. Cull the ewe lambs for re- 
placement purposes. 

Keep the rams away from the 
ewes except during the breeding 
season. 

Get ready for the beginning of 
a new cycle. Any late, small lambs 
should be fattened to the heaviest 
acceptable market weight, shear- 
ed, and sold. 


Feeding Our Hogs 





SK yourself, are we feeding 
hogs to the best advan- 
tage? 

This is a good question, and it 
can be answered very simply with 
an emphatic NO! Perhaps I 
should conclude my comment at 
this point and avoid false or in- 
correct speculation. What we 
should know about feeding hogs 
today might not be the same as 
what we should know about this 
subject tomorrow, next week, or 
a year hence. I am inferring that 
we are constantly changing the 
hog and its environment and 
thereby also constantly changing 
nutritional requirements. 


Mother Nature perfected the 
wild beasts that were ancestors to 
our presently domesticated ani- 
mals. These wild forebearers were 
delicately balanced organisms — 
designed for one purpose — that 
of survival. Undoubtedly, charac- 
teristics such as large litter size, 
fast growth and heavy hams were 
hindrances to survival. 


Are we feeding as well as we know how? 


Condensed from The Duroc News 


Robert H. Grummer, 
University of Wisconsin 


Then man lifted the “hog” 
from its native environment and 
subjected it to many gradual but 
marked changes to better fit the 
specie for the needs and purposes 
of mankind. This process of do- 
mestication surely caused new 
stresses which the hog was not 
prepared for because of genetic 
limitations and because of faulty 
environment. To illustrate what I 
mean, might I point out that do- 
mestication greatly multiplied 
problems of disease and parasites, 
which in turn created a need for 
greater knowledge of nutrition. 


The early changes imposed on 
the hog during domestication 
were undoubtedly more severe 
than those of the present era. But 
the environment of, and the ge- 
netic makeup of our hog popula- 
tion is by no means static. New 
swine programs, such as meat cer- 
tification, confinement rearing, 
multiple farrowing and _ early 
weaning are without question al- 
tering the nutritional require- 


Reprinted by permission from The Duroc News, 237-9 Nort Monroe, Peoria, IMinois 
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ments of hogs. Therefore, even if 
we had known all there was to 
know about feeding five years 
ago, or one year ago, a part of 
that information would probably 
be obsolete today. Because of this 
constant change we will never 
reach perfection in swine nutri- 
tion. 

How much do we alter nutri- 
tional requirements when, 
through selection, we increase lit- 
ter size by one pig or decrease 
the fat covering of the market 
hog by one-half inch? 

What environmental and/or 
genetic changes were responsible 
for the rather sudden need of 
supplemental zinc by some hogs? 
Why do some herds require 50 
or more parts per million of zinc 
in the feed, whereas others re- 
quire considerably less? 


Let us consider a few of the 
things that would help us do a 
better job of feeding our hogs. 
First of all, we need simple 
methods to quickly determine nu- 
tritional deficiencies. The first 
symptoms of nutritional defi- 
ciencies are usually non-specific. 
Slow growth, poor skin and hair 
coat are early symptoms of nutri- 
tional deficiencies—these same 
symptoms also accompany certain 
chronic infectious diseases. If the 
deficiency is borderline, dramatic 
symptoms never appear. Mass 
fortification is usually prescrib- 
ed. Is this an economical remedy? 
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Might not the addition of one 
specific nutrient sometimes stimu- 
late greater response than that 
caused by adding “the works”? 
Borderline deficiencies cost the 
swine industry many dollars and 
we need methods to accurately 
diagnose them. 


Most everyone will agree that 
the stress of infectious disease af- 
fects nutritional requirements. 
Yet little, if any, work is being 
done jointly by nutritional and 
veterinary researchers to investi- 
gate this important area. Diseas- 
es of the digestive tract causing 
scouring undoubtedly interfere 
with digestion and metabolism. 
We know there is a relationship 
between vitamin A and infections 
of the respiratory tract, but what 





Dehorn, castrate and vaccin- 
ate calves before they are two 


months old. 





is the specific vitamin A require- 
ment of an animal infected with 
a specific respiratory disease? Is 
it not possible that infectious 
arthritis might cause unusual de- 
mands for one or more of the 
minerals? I am not suggesting 
that infectious disease can be pre- 
vented or cured by proper nutri- 
tion, but I am suggesting that 
certain diseases might dramati- 
cally increase the need for one or 
more of the critical nutrients, and 
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that nutritional therapy might 
greatly aid recovery. 

On the other hand, if a pro- 
gram of rearing disease-free hogs 
is found to be successful in the 
field, our feeding problems may 
be greatly reduced in the future. 

The increased production of 
fast-growing, heavy-muscled hogs 
appears to be adversely affecting 
quality of carcass. There is some 
evidence that meatiness and qual- 
ity are not completely compatible. 
If this is true, we need to correct 
the problem by breeding, man- 
agement and/or nutrition. Soft, 
watery, off-color pork is undesir- 
able and initial investigations 
show that quality characteristics 





Farming is a business. Follow 
business principles. 





can be affected experimentally by 
feeding and exercise, but more re- 
search is needed to fully under- 
stand the fundamental and prac- 
tical solution to this problem. 


We also need further research 
on how we can feed hogs to im- 
prove the fat to lean ratio. True, 
the most logical approach to this 
problem is through breeding and 
selection, but while we are wait- 
ing for this somewhat slow meth- 
od of progress, some hog growers 
might want to take advantage 
temporarily of feeding practices 
that influence fat to lean ratio. 


Limited feeding improves this 
ratio; however, limiting the feed 
intake by the hand feeding meth- 
od increases labor costs. Self-feed- 
ing a bulky, fibrous ration accom- 
plishes the same purpose. Hog 
growers having the option of sell- 
ing on rail grade or critical live 
grade might well consider a lim- 
ited feeding program if their 
herds do not have the genetic 
ability to produce top grade car- 
casses. More research is needed 
to evaluate the potential influ- 
ence of nutrition on carcass ex- 
cellence. 


Another area of ignorance is 
the effect of feeding on the re- 
productive behavior of sows and 
boars, especially the latter. Ini- 
tial work has demonstrated that 
fertility level in the sow is sensi- 
tive to nutritional variation. Egg 
production can be dramatically 
influenced by feeding, and pig 
survival during pregnancy is af- 
fected by the nutritional state of 
the sow. Yet, there is insufficient 
knowledge to capitalize on the 
maximum potential of live pigs 
farrowed. The interrelationships 
of nutrition and reproductive 
hormones still, for the most part, 
remain a mystery. The effect of 
feeding on sperm production and 
viability is largely unknown. 

Feed conversion has recently 
been in the limelight. Testing sta- 
tion results have focused atten- 
tion on this most important eco- 
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nomic factor. Unfortunately, 
some evil usually accompanies 
progress. Rations used at some 
stations have been ultrafortified 
to give the maximum conversion 
and maximum growth rate. Many 
farmers are using these same for- 
mulas in their home feeding 
operations. There is nothing 
wrong with this except—cost of 
gain is being ignored. We have 
yet to learn how to feed more 
economically. Selection of ingre- 
dients and formulation have been 
based primarily on animal per- 
formance, with too little regard 
for cost. While this is an excellent 
research approach, it isn’t the 
complete or final answer for the 
man raising hogs for a living. 
Hog feeders have an opportun- 
ity to help their own cause in 
determining the most economical 
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feeding practices. Modern con- 
finement feeding barns with sev- 
eral lots allow farmers an oppor- 
tunity to make feeding compari- 
sons on their own farm. The most 
profitable program for one hog 
grower might be quite different 
from that for another. 

Yes, we could go on and on 
with a never-ending list of “un- 
knowns” — feeding and growth 
hormones, feeding and enzyme 
production, feeding and immuni- 
zation—one’s imagination and 
speculation could run rampant. 


Fortunately, science has allow- 
ed us to partially remold the hog 
so as to make it a more useful 
beast. The end of this remolding 
job is not yet in sight. No, we 
don’t know all that we should 
about feeding and we probably 
never will. 





Cow "Machine" 


Here’s a schoolboy’s essay on the milk cow that will make you 


chuckle: 


“The cow is a mobile, antimated machine, housed in unprocessed 
leather. One end is equipped with a mower, grinder, bumper, head- 
lights, wingflaps, and foghorn. At the other end is a milk dispenser 


and a movable insect repellent. 


“Centrally located is a conversion plant of a combination storage 
and fermentation vat, three converters in series, and intricate arrange- 
ment of conveyor tubes, a central heating plant, pumping system and 


air conditioning. 


“Although secret, this plant is unpatented. It is available in 
various sizes, colors, and output ranging from 1 to 20 tons of milk a 


year.” 


—The Progressive Farmer 
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A Collection of Jokes and 


Humorous Farm Stories 











A farmer was explaining to a 
city woman what a menace in- 
sects are to farm products—how 
corn borers destroy corn and po- 
tato bugs ruin potato crops. 

The city cutie listened atten- 
tively, then exclaimed: “And the 
poor dairy people . . . how the 
butterflies must bother them!” 

Mrs. Joe Shepard in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 

+ * * 

“Everybody’s getting _lazier, 

nowadays. It’s called progress.” 
* * * 

The visitor produced his card 
and remarked: “I am a govern- 
ment inspector and am entitled to 
inspect your farm.” 

A little later the farmer heard 
a scream from his alfalfa patch, 
where the inspector was being 
chased by a bull. Leaning over 
the gate as the inspector hastily 
drew near, the farmer shouted: 

“Show him your card, mister, 
show him your card.” 

Texas Future Farmer 
* * * 

Life: An everlasting struggle 
to keep money coming in and 
teeth and hair from coming out. 
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Two cows were grazing along 
the highway when a tank truck of 
milk rumbled by. On the side of 
the vehicle was printed: “Pas- 
teurized, homogenized, standard- 
ized, with vitamin A added.” 
One cow turned to the other and 
said: “Makes you feel sort of in- 
adequate, doesn’t it?” 

Johnny Sherrer in The Nation- 
al Future Farmer 

* * * 

Sir Thomas Lipton, the tea 
magnate, showed his business acu- 
men at a tender age. While a 
small boy, his parents ran a small 
country grocery store. One day 
Tom said to his father, “Dad, 
you should let mother sell the 
eggs.” 

“Why?” asked his father puzz- 
ledly. 

“Because,” Tom pointed out, 
“in mother’s hands the eggs look 
much bigger.” 

—Harold Helfer in Future 

* * * 

America has drive-in theaters, 
drive-in supermarkets, drive-in 
restaurants, and drive-in banks. 
What it needs now is more drive- 
in parking spaces. 
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Television has opened many 

doors, mostly on refrigerators. 
* * * 

A motorist was driving along a 
country road when he saw a big 
sign “Beware of the Dog.” Farth- 
er down the road was another 
“Beware of the Dog.” As _ he 
drove along, there was still an- 
other sign “Beware of the Dog.” 
Finally he arrived at the farm 
house and there was a little pood- 
le standing in front of the house. 

“Do you mean to say that little 
dog keeps strangers away?” he 
asked the farmer. 

“No,” replied the farmer, “but 
the signs do.” 

Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion 

* * * 

The conversation had turned 
to the ways of wives. “Well,” said 
Simpkins, “when my wife and I 
have an argument I always have 
the last word.” 

“Really,” 
how’s that?” 

“T apologize.” 

The Southern Planter 
* * * 


Most of us spend a lifetime go- 
ing to bed when we are not sleepy 
and getting up when we are. 

* * * 


On his first visit to Australia, 
a Texan was being shown around 
a vast ranch. “Why, this would be 
just a teensy little corner of my 
spread back home,” he bragged. 


said his friend, 
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When he arrived at where a 
huge herd of cattle were grazing, 
he commented, “Purty, but they’d 
get lost among my herd.” 

A kangaroo suddenly came up 
behind him and leaped by. The 
startled Texan exclaimed, “What 
in tarnation is that?” 

His Australian host calmly an- 
swered, “You mean you don’t 
have grasshoppers in Texas?” 

The Balance Sheet 
* * * 

Girls who buy cheap hosiery 

get a run for their money. 
* * * 


The preacher at the close of 
his sermon discovered one of his 
deacons asleep. To teach a little 
lesson, he announced, “We will 
now have a few minutes of pray- 
er. Deacon Brown will lead.” 

“Lead?” said Deacon Brown, 
suddenly awaking, “I just dealt.” 

Implement & Tractor 
* * * 


A nineteen-year-old youngster 
whose bull had taken first prize 
at the Aberdeen Show had much 
of the salty wit of the true Scot. 
He had looked after his own 
beasts almost from the day he 
could toddle. One day a visitor 
to the farm patted him on the 
head and asked him if he liked 
school. 

“No!” came the prompt reply 
from the small chap, with all the 
vehemence he could command. 
“No — it interferes wi’ ma 
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work!” And he stumped off to 
the byre and the real business of 
life. 
Aberdeen Angus Review 
* * * 

Sign in a church basement: 
Rummage Sale. Good chance to 
get rid of anything not worth 
keeping but too good to throw 
away. Bring your husband. 

* * * 

Two reasons why women don’t 
wear last year’s clothes: They 
don’t want to, and they can’t. 

* * * 

Two natives of a little New 
England village met on the street 
one afternoon, and after a long 
discussion about hunting, fishing 
and the local crop situation, one 
of them said: 

“Say, how’s your better half?” 

The other man looked at his 
questioner with disdain in his 
eyes. 

“She’s all right,” he exclaimed, 
“but look here, man, you’re sure 
mighty careless with your frac- 
tions.” 

Holstein-Friesian World 

* + * 


Even a woodpecker owes his 
success to the fact that he uses 
his head. 

* * * 


A young man took his city-bred 
girl friend to a night club in Las 
Vegas, a place decorated in cow- 
boy style. After a while the girl 
excused herself to go to the pow- 


der room. She returned a moment 
later, her countenance a blushing 
red. “Ted,” she said, “you’ll have 
to help me. Am I a heifer or a 
steer?” 
Farm Store Merchandising 
* * * 


Television certainly helps you 
to get acquainted with a lot of 
new people — mostly repair men. 

* * * 


The woman visitor dashed an- 
grily up to the beekeeper and 
complained, “One of your bees 
stung me, I want you to do some- 
thing about it.” 

“Certainly madam,” said the 
beekeeper soothingly. “Just show 
me which bee it was and I’ll have 
it punished.” 

Arkansas Valley Journal 
* * * 


The Air Force claims the loss 
of four mice in space was really 
a scientific triumph. It proved it 
could build a better mousetrap. 

Minneapolis Tribune 
* * + 


Farmer (pulling with one 
mule): “Giddap Pete! Giddap 
Barney! Giddap Johnny! Giddap 
Ralph!” 

Stranger: “How many names 
does that mule have?” 

Farmer: “His name’s Pete, but 
he don’t know his own strength 
so I put blinders on him, yell a 
lot of names and he thinks other 
mules are helping him.” 
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The wife was reading her hus- 
band’s fortune on a weight card. 
“It says you’re dynamic, a leader 
of men, and admired by women 
for your good looks and strength 
of character. It’s got your weight 
wrong, too!” 

* * * 

If you want your wife to sit up 
and take notice—talk in your 
sleep. 

* * 

“When the seeds come up, how 
can you tell the plants from the 
weeds?” asked the amateur gar- 
dener. 
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experienced gardener, “the ones 

that come up again are the 

weeds?” 

Texas Farming and Citriculture 
* * * 

Not many years ago you used 
to dream about making the mon- 
ey you are now starving on. 

* * * 

Two wives were talking. 
“Would you believe it,” said the 
first one, “I caught my husband 
flirting?” 

“Well, of all things,” replied 
her friend, confidentially. “That’s 
the same way I caught mine.” 





“Pull them up,” declared the The Dakota Farmer 





Piperazine Citrate Has Effect 
On Quality Of Egg Yolk 


It isn’t a good idea to use piperazine too often in the poultry flock 
unless worm infestations definitely make it necessary. 


That’s the conclusion passed along by poultry scientists at Vir- 
ignia Polytechnic Institute who have recently completed a study on 
the effect of piperazine citrate on egg yolk quality. They point out 
that it is a common practice among Virginia poultrymen to treat lay- 
ers with piperazine citrate, followed by an antibiotic feed, for the 
control of roundworms. Often this treatment is repeated each month. 


The VPI study indicates that treating with piperazine citrate had 
no significant effect on yolk mottling, but a dark discoloration of the 
yolk occurred much more often in the groups receiving repeated treat- 
ments of close-to-recommended levels of piperazine citrate. This con- 
dition was found more often in eggs stored at 55 degrees and 70 per- 
cent humidity for two weeks than those held under the same condi- 
tions for one week. —Virginia Polytechnic Institute 











HESE ten points can serve as 
a very practical guide to 
check your dairy herd manage- 
ment and profits. 
1. Keep Records 
Dairy Herd Improvement As- 
sociation (DHIA), Owner 
Sample (OS), or Weigh-A- 
Day-A-Month (WADAM). 
To select brood cows. 
To cull the loafers. 
To pick good heifers for herd 
replacements. 
To improve your herd sires. 
To improve feeding and man- 
agement. 
To know your herd—its strong 
points—its weaknesses. 


2. Provide Plenty of Pasture 
It’s the cheapest feed 
It saves labor. 
It increases production. 
It uses land not suitable for 
other crops. 


Ten Points 


To Dairy Profits 


Here's a valuable guide 
for your dairy business .. . 


Condensed from Butter-Fat 


Compiled by 


University of Missouri and U.S.D.A. 


3. Manage Pastures for Greater 
Returns in Labor Saving and 
Production 

Have a succession of seasonable 
pasture crops. 

Don’t overgraze. 

Consider rotation grazing, strip 
grazing, or green feeding for 
better utilization of pasture 
acres at their best stage. 

Use lime and fertilizer for bet- 
ter yields. 

Supplement pastures with con- 
centrates, hay or silage as re- 
quired. 

Save surplus hay and pasture 
as silage. 

4. Cut costs with Quality Stored 
Roughage 

Provide high quality roughage, 
hay and silage, for non-pas- 
ture months and short pas- 
ture periods—it’s a must for 
most profitable production. 


Reptinted by permission from Butter-Fat, 425 8th Avenue West, Vancouver 10, B. C. 
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Cut hay early and put up with 
minimum exposure to rain 
and Gcew. 

Put up silage at correct stage 
of maturity and moisture 
content. 

Palatable roughage cuts con- 
centrate needs—lower costs. 

A variety of good roughage en- 
courages greater total con- 
sumption of roughage. 

Feed costs can be cut 20 to 25 
percent with plenty of good 
palatable roughage. 

Have a reserve supply in the 
silo. 

5. Supplement the Roughage Ra- 
tion 

Feed a balanced ration. 

For best production with eco- 
nomy, use the kind of con- 
centrate mixture that sup- 
plements the roughage being 
fed. 

Feed liberally—it pays! 

6. Determine Future of Your Herd 
With High Quality Herd Replace- 
ments 

Use the best sires available. 

Consider artificial breeding for 
safety, economy and good 
breeding. 

Cull low producers and unde- 
sirables. 

7. Breed Cows for a 12 Months 
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Interval Between Freshenings. 

Keep complete breeding re- 
cords for accurate breeding 
management. 

Breed cows no sooner than 60 
days after freshening. 

Vary the time of breeding heif- 
ers to help keep the herd on 
a fall freshening schedule. 


8. Strive for High Production Per 
Acre, Cow and Man for Lower 
Costs and More Profit 
Aim for: 10,000 pounds of 
milk per cow; 
200,000 pounds of milk per 
man; 
2,000 pounds of milk per acre. 
Keep the right number of good 
cows to make full use of la- 
bor, equipment and forage. 
9. Don't Let Diseases Steal Your 
Profits 
Eradicate Brucellosis with a 
testing and calf vaccination 


program. 

Prevent mastitis by proper 
sanitation and good milking 
management. 


Exercise practical general sani- 
tation and disease preven- 
tion. 

10. Produce Quality Products for 


Highest Prices and a Universal 
Market 





Provide hogs with plenty of fresh water. Growing-finishing hogs 






will drink about two pounds of water for each pound of feed con- 
sumed. A sow suckling a large litter of pigs will drink as much as 


five gallons of water daily. 


























HE most significant advances 

in swine, poultry, sheep and 

cattle nutrition in recent years 

have involved the implantation of 

drugs or the inclusion of non-nu- 

tritive drugs of some sort in the 
diet of farm animals. 

We have discovered a promis- 
ing means of increasing the farm 
meat production, that is using 
feed additives or implants to 
push the animal to higher levels 
of performance. 


Regulation of Additive Usage 

Whenever a drug can become 
a component of food directly or 
indirectly, the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration regulates its 
use. FDA considers that a drug 
may become a food additive 
through addition to the animal’s 
feed or water, regardless of whe- 
ther residues of the drug become 
a component of the human food 
derived from the animal. 

At present, the FDA works un- 
der a new law which has as its 
goal the setting of safety toler- 


The Use of Feed Additives 


=” Late information on a timely topic. . . 


. Condensed from 
Texas Agricultural Progress 


. Kunkel, Texas A & M College 


ances for additives. The law, 
however, carries an amendment 
which reads: “No additive shall 
be deemed to be safe if it is found 
to induce cancer when ingested 
by man or animal, or if it is 
found, after tests which are ap- 
propriate for the evaluation of 
the safety of the food additives, to 
induce cancer in man or animal.” 

Certain of the estrogens and 
arsenic compounds have caused 
cancer in mice fed in large doses. 
Their use has been frozen by an 
FDA administration order. No 
new producers can get into the 
field, formulas cannot be chang- 
ed, labels cannot be changed and 
no new business may be solicited. 
At present, we do not know 
whether estrogens or arsenicals 
will be banned or, after court 
tests, the way will be cleared for 
their continued use. 


Tissue-building Drugs 

Diethyl stilbestrol or stilbestrol, 
estradiol and hexestol act as fe- 
male hormones or estrogens. At 


Reprinted from Texas Agricultural Progress, Texas A & M College, College Station, Texas 
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higher levels, they produce secon- 
dary sex characteristics—high 
tailhead, udder development and 
poorer carcass quality. At lower 
levels, the undesirable effects are 
less evident. 

At lower levels, the estrogens 
also stimulate growth, but not 
fattening. Growth seems to be 
stimulated more in older animals 
which normally tend to gain 
weight by fattening rather than 
by an increase in lean. The im- 
portant fact is that, with the pro- 
per level of estrogen, the growth 
of lean can be improved without 
decreasing the rate of fattening. 

Both feeding and implanting 
stilbestrol are now widely used 
with beef cattle. Whether the es- 
trogen is fed or administered by 
implants is largely a decision of 
the producer since the results 
with both methods appear to be 
comparable and the advantage of 
either method over the other is 
slight. Implantation, however, 
does not seem to be advisable 
with heifers. Smaller dosages of 
stilbestrol may be needed for cat- 
tle on pasture than have been 
recommended in drylot. 


Little information is available 
on the effect of stilbestrol admin- 
istration during the wintering pe- 
riod or summer pasture season on 
subsequent performance. General- 
ly there has been less response 
with subsequent re-treatment with 
stilbestrol, but in some experi- 
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ments the response was not affect- 
ed by previous stilbestrol implan- 
tations. At a level of 10 milli- 
grams per head per day, stilbes- 
trol does not seem to affect repro- 
duction in heifers. Feeding 10 
times the recommended level will 
interfere with conception. 

Hexestrol usage remains under 
complete FDA ban. 
Antibiotics 

The principal antibiotics re- 
commended as supplements to 
cattle and sheep are aureomycin 
and terramycin. Penicillin may 
help in bloat cases, but the con- 
tinuous use of penicillin is not 
recommended. 

In general, the antibiotics are 
fed to beef cattle to reduce the 





Everyone is ignorant — only 
on different subjects. 





incidence of disease—shipping 
fever, foot rot, calf scours, liver 
abcesses, pneumonia and death— 
as well as to increase the rates of 
gain. If the disease level is low, 
antibiotics tend to show less re- 
sponse, but the disease-free ani- 
mals do better than antibiotic- 
treated sick animals. Since no 
one knows when disease will 
strike, it may be desirable to use 
antibiotics wherever it is practi- 
cal. The response with suckling 
calves is more consistent than 
with cattle past the weaning age. 
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Tranquilizers 
Thus far, the only tranquilizer 


that has received federal sanction- 


for continuous feeding is hydroxy- 
zine. The beneficial effects of hy- 
droxyzine in improved rate of 
gain and efficiency of feed utili- 
zation have not been as consis- 
tent as with stilbestrol, but the 
low level required, as compared 
with the average response, seems 
to justify its use. With both sheep 
and cattle, hydroxyzine (Tran-Q) 
may be more effective when stil- 
bestrol is administered. There ap- 
pears to be no differential re- 
sponse with the various sexes. 
The tranquilizer has no signifi- 
cant effect on carcass grades. 
Chemobiotics 

A series of synthetic com- 
pounds are called chemobiotics 
because of their antibacterial ac- 
tion. One, tetraalkylammonium 
stearate (Dynafac), has been 
cleared for feeding to beef cattle. 

Results with the chemobiotics 
are generally indefinite, with ex- 
periment stations in the South 
and Midwest generally reporting 
little or no benefit and even det- 
riment, while stations in the 
Northwest report some benefit. 
The results may depend on en- 
vironment and ration constitu- 
ents. 
Alcohol 

Ethyl alcohol (ethanol) has 
been incorporated into urea-mo- 
lasses mixtures to improve the 
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physiological use of the urea. 
Gains and efficiency of feed utili- 
zation are not affected when 
grain (starch) makes up the ma- 
jor carbohydrate portion of cat- 
tle diets. There is some prelimin- 
ary evidence that carcass quality 
and marbling are increased with 
ethanol supplementation, but the 
high cost of ethanol offsets most 
of its beneficial effects. 
Antithyroid Drugs 

Most antihyroid drugs are bit- 
ter and unpalatable. Tapazole (1- 
methyl, 2-mercapto-imidazole) 
was tested recently and found not 
to markedly affect feed intake 
and cause some increased gains. 
Any effect of tapazole appears to 
be of short time, lasting only 30 





Theodore Roosevelt, at 43, 
was the youngest man to be in- 
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to 60 days. Tapazole is still an 
experimental drug and should not 
be fed in cattle diets until more 
information can be gained and 
the FDA grants clearance. 


Anthelmintics 

Phenothiazine has not proved 
to be an effective feed additive. 
The unpalatability of the drug 
requires mixing it with relatively 
large quantities of concentrates. 
When large quantities of concen- 
trates are fed, the usual parasite 
infection is of little consequence. 
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Microbial Preparations as such feeds contain low-mois- 
Dried rumen organisms have ture corn. The enzyme prepara- 
not proved to be of any signifi- tions also are yet in the experi- 
cant benefit. mental stage. Their use probably 
New microbial enzyme pre- will require federal and _ state 
parations have shown some prom-_ clearance before the preparations 
ise in feeds for beef cattle as long can become available. 





A War Never Fought 


In Frontier Times sugar was usually very scarce with the result 
that honey became a much prized substitute and bee trees, of course, 
were usually spared from the woodman’s axe. But there is an impor- 
tant and historic record of not one but three bee trees being cut down 
by a frontiersman near what is now Farmington, Iowa. The trees stood 
on land where, because of inaccurate surveying, both Iowa and Mis- 
souri were claiming jurisdiction. 

Iowa heard of the removal of the trees and in righteous wrath un- 
dertook to fine the woodsman $1.50. Missouri learned of the matter 
too and sent a sheriff to arrest and imprison the culprit. 

The Iowans then seized and locked up the Missouri sheriff, 
whereupon Missouri’s Governor Boggs promptly mustered 2200 mili- 
tiamen—tough veterans of the Black Hawk Indian War. Governor 
Lucas of Iowa countered with 1200 homespun soldiers, also handy 
with their shooting irons. 

The opposing forces met and prepared for action. They would 
fight it out if it took all Winter. The weather, however, turned unex- 
pectedly cold, with the result that whiskey supplies soon ran low—and 
simultaneously the urge for battle. So both sides decided to go on home 
and the “Honey War” was never fought. 

In 1851 the courts fixed the disputed boundary, giving most of 
the area to Iowa. Thus three bee trees brought to a head a situation, 
close to warfare, that resulted in the acquisition by Iowa of what turn- 
ed out to be a rather sizable piece of real estate—a dozen or so coun- 
ties. 

When it was all over and harmony had been restored, the fron- 
tiersman who had chopped down the trees, was delighted to find his 
land in Iowa rather than Missouri for, as he put it, “I hear tell the 
climate ’n soil of Missouri ain’t fittin’ to raise decent crops.” 


Tree Trails 








jobs... 





ITHER by choice or necessity, 

thousands of young men 

from the farm are and will be 
seeking nonfarm jobs. 

Most of these jobs are in urban 
areas. And the farm boys who 
leave their communities must 
compete for these jobs with young 
men who’ve been raised and edu- 
cated in rural areas, in small 
towns and in big cities. 

How well are farm boys pre- 
pared to compete for these jobs? 
What initial and long-run advan- 
tages and disadvantages do farm 
youths have in competing with 
nonfarm youths for their places in 
an urban setting? Answers are 
important, because many farm 
youths will have to compete with 
their nonfarm counterparts in 
seeking favorable nonfarm jobs. 

Some folks have suspected that 
nonfarm boys have an “edge” on 
farm boys in the competition for 
nonfarm jobs. And a single lim- 
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What’s Your Son Going To Do? 


Many farm boys are and will be seeking non-farm 


Condensed from lowa Farm Science 


Lee G. Burchinal, Assistant Professor of Rural 
Sociology, Iowa State University 


ited study recently completed at 
Iowa State does lend some sup- 
port to this. 

Information was obtained by 
questionnaire from 33 high school 
boys in the tenth and twelfth 
grades — 103 farm boys and 118 
small town boys who lived in the 
same west-central Iowa county 
and 102 boys who lived in a cen- 
tral Iowa metropolitan area. Ru- 
ral nonfarm boys were combined 
with small town boys since most 
of them lived in a county seat 
town of about 4,800 persons. 

While the results don’t neces- 
sarily represent the state as a 
whole, they do provide some in- 
formation on how farm, small 
town and urban high school boys 
“stand up” with each other. 
What We Found... 

There were no substantial dif- 
ferences in school grades or par- 
ticipation in school activities. 

We questioned farm boys and 
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small town boys who lived in the 
same county and attended the 
same schools about their school 
grades and school! activities. 
There was little difference—ex- 
cept for a slight tendency for 
farm boys to be more active than 
small town boys in school activi- 
ties. 

Farm parents were less involv- 
ed in their sons’ occupation plans. 

Almost 50 percent of the farm 
boys said that their fathers hadn't 
said much to them about occupa- 
tion plans. This was true of 36 
percent of the small town boys 
but of only 28 percent of the ur- 
ban boys. Boys talked over oc- 
cupation plans more frequently 
with their mothers. The figures 
here are 34, 27 and 23 percent 
for farm, small town and urban 
boys, respectively. 

Farm parents provide less en- 
couragement for their sons’ edu- 
cation beyond high school. 


We asked the boys in separate 
questions how their mothers and 
fathers felt about the boys’ edu- 
cational plans. The results indi- 
cate that: 


1. Urban and small town par- 
ents are more likely to definitely 
encourage their sons to consider 
education beyond high school. 
For all three groups, mothers 
were rated more frequently than 
fathers as definitely encouraging 
the boys to go on. For example, 
32 percent of the farm boys said 
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that fathers definitely encouraged 
them to plan for education after 
high school, while 47 percent re- 
ported definite encouragement 
from their mothers. Correspond- 
ing figures for small town boys 
were 47 and 66 percent for fath- 
ers and mothers, respectively; for 
urban boys, 65 and 76 percent. 

2. Farm, then small town, par- 
ents were more likely to be rated 
as being interested in their sons 
going on, but not pushing them 
to do so. 

3. Farm, then small town, par- 
ents also were more frequently 
rated as being “not too concern- 
ed” or as being against the educa- 
tional plans of their sons. 

Farm boys less frequently re- 
ported educational plans of any 
sort beyond high school. 

A full 30 percent of the farm 
boys—compared with 18 percent 





The life of an adult May Fly 
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of the small town and 12 percent 
of the urban boys—reported that 
they had no educational plans be- 
yond high school. 

Farm boys less frequently plan 
to enter college. 


About 47 percent of the farm 
boys said they plan to enter col- 
lege — compared with 62 percent 
of the small town boys and 81 
percent of the urban boys. About 
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23 percent of the farm boys, 20 
percent of the small town boys 
and 7 percent of the urban boys 
said they planned education after 
high school in the areas of busi- 
ness or vocational training. 

Among boys planning to enter 
college, farm boys had less fre- 
quently chosen their college or 
university. 

Of the high school seniors 
planning to enter college, 60 per- 
cent of the farm boys, 63 percent 
of the small town boys and 80 
percent of the urban boys said 
they’d already selected their col- 
lege or university. Though there 
were differences among boys at 
different grade levels in high 
school, the same trend was obser- 
ved. 

Differing Views... 

We asked the boys, “Generally 
speaking, what do you want most 
from the job that you want to 
make your life’s work?” The 
answers that the boys checked in- 
cluded: Be my own boss. Chances 





In U.S.D.A. experiments, 
grass silage losses were kept 
low by sealing the silo with a 
plastic cover weighted at the 
sides and coyered with 2 to 3 
inches of sawdust. 





for advancement. Friendship of 
fellow workers. Work which will 
be interesting. Pleasant working 


conditions. Intellectual challenge. 
Opportunity to be someone. 
Chance to make good money. 
Chance for good hard physical 
work, 

Responses showed that “work 
which will always be interesting 
to me” was rated as of highest 
importance by farm, small towns 
and urban boys. The three 
groups rated “advancement on 
the job,” “chance to make mon- 
ey” and “pleasant working condi- 
tions” in about the same way as 
of moderate importance. “A job 
which will give me an opportuni- 
ty to be somebody” or one pro- 
viding a chance for physical acti- 
vity rated low for all three groups 
of boys. 

But there were definite differ- 
ences between the farm and other 
boys for three of the work condi- 
tions. Farm boys rated “being my 
own boss” as highly important. 
Small town and urban boys at- 
tached only moderate importance 
to this. And, while farm boys rat- 
ed “friendship of fellow workers” 
as moderately important, small 
town and urban boys rated this 
as of low importance. On the 
other hand, farm boys rated “in- 
tellectual challenge of the job” as 
of low importance, while small 
town and urban boys ranked it as 
of moderate importance. 

Farm boys, as a group, plan to 
enter occupations with probable 
lower income and prestige. 
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We found that more of the 
farm boys, as compared with 
small town or urbaz. boys, plan to 
enter occupations with low pres- 
tige ratings—according to pres- 
tige rankings of occupations made 
by a national sample of U. S. 
adults. Manual, unskilled, semi- 
skilled and some clerical and sales 
jobs were included in this cate- 
gory. Of the farm boys, 43 per- 
cent said they planned to enter 
occupations that received low 
prestige ratings by the national 
sample. This was true for 39 per- 
cent of the small town and 28 
percent of the urban boys. These 
occupations generally don’t re- 
quire considerable training. 


Choices by farm and urban 
boys for occupations in the mid- 
dle prestige range were fairly 
similar, 28 and 26 percent, re- 
spectively. Fewer, 19 percent, of 
the small town boys indicated 
they planned to enter occupa- 
tions in the middle prestige range. 
The national sample included in 
this range such occupations as 
technicians, retail businessmen, 
teachers, druggists, farm owners 
and operators, farm managers 
and other business and sales man- 
agers. 

High income and prestige oc- 
cupations, as rated by the nation- 
al adult sample, included law- 
yers, doctors, clergymen, accoun- 
tants, school administrators, ar- 
chitects, veterinarians and all of 
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the fields of engineering, science 
and mathematics which required 
at least a college education. 
About 19 percent of the farm 
boys, 30 percent of the small 
town boys and 46 percent of the 
urban boys reported plans to en- 
ter these occupations. 

The farm and small town per- 
centages don’t add to 100 because 
10 percent of the farm boys and 
12 percent of the small town boys 
reported: they hadn’t decided 





The accident death rate in 
agriculture as a whole is de- 
creasing, except in the farm 
tractor category which is in- 
creasing. Nearly 20 percent of 
tractor accidents are occurring 
on highways. 





what occupation they’d be most 
likely to enter. But all of the ur- 
ban boys indicated an occupation 
which they'd thought about pret- 
ty seriously. 

Farm boys who said they don’t 
plan to farm more frequently 
planned to enter low prestige oc- 
cupations. 


About 72 percent of the farm 
boys indicated they didn’t plan 
to farm or were undecided about 
farming. Of these, 31 percent 
planned to enter the low income 
and prestige occupations, about 
28 percent planned to enter mid- 
dle range occupations, and 26 
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percent planned to enter high 
prestige’ occupations. Approxi- 
mately 15 percent of the boys 
who didn’t plan to farm hadn’t 
yet made up their minds on 
what other occupations they 
might follow. 


What Does It Mean? 

Admittedly we’re working with 
only a few pieces of the total 
picture. We have only the state- 
ments of the boys regarding their 
educational and _ occupational 
plans. We don’t know if they'll 
carry out these plans. But the 





Patience is a good thing to 
exercise but a bad thing to 
overwork, 





boy’s ideas about these plans are 
still worth looking at. From the 
information from this one study, 
it looks as if farm boys, as a 
group, have to “come from be- 
hind and catch up” with the 
small town and urban boys in 
terms of job competition in urban 
settings. 

Farm, small town and urban 
boys probably are no different 
when it comes to actual basic 
abilities. Our findings indicate 
that farm and small town boys 
receive about the same grades in 
school, and their intellectual 
abilities are probably — similar. 
There’s no convincing argument 
that urban children, as a group, 
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are more intelligent than rural 
children. We also found no sub- 
stantial difference in school acti- 
vity participation. So, without 
evidence to the contrary, we may 
assume that farm, small town and 
urban children are pretty well 
matched. 

But our findings indicate that 
the similarities end at about this 
point. On all of the remaining 
points on which we obtained in- 
formation, farm boys and their 
parents came out less favorably 
than small town and urban boys 
and their parents. By “less fa- 
vorably” we’re speaking in terms 
of the realities of the educational 
and occupational competition 
which farm youths must face 
when they leave their farms and 
home communities. 


Once we found that fewer of 
the parents of the farm boys had 
definitely encouraged the boys to 
plan for further education, it 
wasn’t surprising. to find that 
fewer farm boys planned to con- 
tinue training beyond high school. 
This may be the reason also that 
considerably fewer farm boys 
planned to enter college—and 
that fewer of the boys who said 
they thought they’d enter college 
hadn’t yet chosen their college or 
university. 

When we found that fewer 
farm youths planned to take busi- 
ness or vocational training or to 
go to college, it also followed that 
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the occupations they expected to 
enter were lower on the pres- 
tige-income scale. This, too, may 
be partly because farm parents 
apparently discuss occupational 
plans with their sons less fre- 
quently than do small town and 
urban parents. 


Look Again... 

As farm-oriented people, we 
like to think of th virtues of 
farm life over city life. There 
are some—to us. It’s often said 
that family living among rural 
families is superior to family liv- 
ing among urban families and 
that farm life generally is super- 
ior to city life. But, here, we’re 
getting more and more into areas 
of values, viewpoints and judg- 
ments. These differ considerably 
among individuals. 

Each way of life, farm and 
city, offers certain advantages 
and disadvantages, and we’re free 
to rate and view them as we 
choose according to our values, 
viewpoints and judgements. In- 
dividuals, thus, rate and view 
advantages and _ disadvantages 
differently; an advantage to one 
may very well be considered a 
disadvantage by another. 

The point is that many farm 
youths are and will be having to 
come to terms with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of urban 
life. Those who will, through cir- 
cumstances or choice, be working 
and living in an urban area need 
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help in making intelligent job 
choices — and adequate counsel 
and training for these choices. 

Farm youths and their parents 
are going to need to think care- 
fully about these conditions. 
Once, a high school education or 
less was sufficient for successful 
farm operations or for seeking 
satisfactory nonfarm employment. 
In some cases it still is—when 
coupled with experience acquired 
over time. But it’s becoming in- 
creasingly necessary to have train- 
ing beyond high school both for 
getting started in and for carry- 
ing out successful farm operations 
and nonfarm employment. 

We have plenty of unskilled 
and semiskilled workers. We need 





Cockle burrs in corn cob lit- 
ter are harmful to birds of any 
age, but particularly young 
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trained craftsmen, technicians, 
mechanics, salesmen and account- 
ants, to mention a few—as well 
as social workers, teachers, engi- 
neers, scientists, mathematicians 
and doctors. 

It may be that small town and 
urban parents live and work in 
environments that place emphasis 
on preparing for occupations of 
one’s choosing. Many of these 
parents left farm homes them- 
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selves and made the transition to 
nonfarm life and work. 

Present farm parents, on the 
other hand, haven’t gone through 
this farm-to-nonfarm transition 
and the resulting adjustment in 
their life and work patterns. They 
moved easily from the farm 
homes in which they were reared 
into the farm homes they estab- 
lished after marriage. But, now, 
many of their children are faced 
with the farm-to-nonfarm transi- 
tion and the consequent adjust- 
ments. The parents, generally, 
haven’t the background of ex- 
perience in nonfarm job selecticn 
and necessary educational train- 
ing that small town and urban 
parents have had. This makes it 





A pessimist is one who ex- 
pects nothing on a silver platter 
except tarnish. 





extra important for farm parents 
to recognize the value of home 
and school preparation of their 
children for their life’s work. 


Rural as well as urban society 
can prepare its youth to fill the 
ranks of needed occupations. 
But, on the basis of this one 
study; it looks as though young 
men from the small town and 
urban environments may current- 
ly have an edge over farm youths 
—both in their training-educa- 
tional and occupational plans and 
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in their hopes for them! But as- 
suming roughly equal abilities— 
and there’s no evidence to the 
contrary—this edge doesn’t need 
to continue. 

Closing The Gap... 

Rural youths deserve an equal 
opportunity for competition with 
their small town and urban coun- 
terparts in terms of educational 
and occupational success. Some 
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things already are helping to close 
the gap. School reorganizations 
and changes in course offerings 
and content are bringing rural 
and urban educational systems 
more into line. The 4-H programs 
are focusing more attention on 
career selection. The State Em- 
ployment and Security Commis- 
sion is helping to provide testing 
and educational guidance services 
in Iowa high schools. 

But parents, too, have a role to 
play in shaping their children’s 
occupational and _ educational 
plans. Remember that our results 
indicate that farm parents—es- 
pecially fathers—are less active 
in encouraging their sons to plan 
past high school education than 
are urban and small town par- 
ents. And this seems to be reflect- 
ed in the plans of their sons. 


















The Changing Livestock Farmer 


Questions and answers from an imple- 
ment dealers’ magazine . . . 


Condensed from 


Implement & Tractor 
C. B, Baker, Professor of Farm 


Management, University of Illinois 


QUESTION: To start with, how 
have livestock producers altered 
their emphasis on types of meat 
production over the past 30 
years? 
ANSWER: In 1929 hogs were 
the largest source of livestock 
production in the United States, 
followed by cattle, farm chick- 
ens, sheep and lambs, and tur- 
keys. Broiler production was neg- 
ligible. By 1957 hogs had fallen 
behind cattle by a wide margin. 
Broilers were in third place, 
equalling more than one-fourth 
the live-weight production of 
hogs. Farm chickens had slipped 
to fourth place, followed closely 
by sheep and lambs and turkeys. 
These changes came mainly 
from increases in production. 
Hog production in 1957 was 
about a fourth larger than in 
1929, but cattle production more 
than doubled. Farm chicken pro- 
duction actually dropped to about 
70 per cent of 1929 production. 
Sheep and lambs were reduced to 
about 83 per cent. Meanwhile, 
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broilers developed into a major 
industry and turkey production 
increased to more than six times 
its 1929 volume. 

The outward expression of 
these changes is seen perhaps 
most clearly in marked increases 
in specialized livestock produc- 
tion. In every part of Illinois, for 
example, figures show the per 
cent of farms reporting dairy 
cows and farms reporting hogs 
has declined, but for remaining 
dairy and hog farms, the num- 
ber of animals per farm is in- 
creasing rapidly. The fate of the 
farm flock of laying hens and 
the development of large scale 
laying flocks has often been des- 
cribed. In short, livestock enter- 
prises appear to be either ex- 
panded or abandoned. 

Q.: Is this true of all types of 
livestock enterprise? 

A.: No. Little change has been 
observed in the per cent of farms 
reporting cattle feeding. Indeed, 
for some areas, there appeared to 
be even some increase. Also, the 
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increase in cattle fed per farm 
reporting such an_ enterprise 
seems not to be so great as are 
the increases in hog and dairy 
enterprises. This cattle feeding 
situation is possibly not widely 
recognized as well as trends in 
other enterprises. 


Q.: What will the livestock 
farmer of the future be like, and 
why? 

A.: Most writers and speakers 
draw from the trends mentioned 
earlier to form a vivid image of 
the stockman of the future. He 
is a large-scale producer. His pro- 
duction units are highly mechan- 
ized and perhaps largely auto- 
mated. Above all, his economies 
of production are such that he 
drives from the livestock industry 
all those who produce at modest 
scale and with older production 
methods. Analogies often are in- 
voked by reference to the broiler 
and egg producers. 

But for a more penetrating 
answer, let’s examine the princi- 
ples governing the selection and 
economic behavior of the live- 
stock producer. We argue that 
they have been responsible for 
past trends and are indispensable 
in predicting the character of the 
future livestock producer. 

Farmers always have been 
forced by competition to strive 
for a profit maximum. Any sub- 
stantial failure has led weaker 
farmers to seek nonfarm oppor- 
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tunities — successfully in pros- 
perous times and unsuccessfully 
otherwise. In the past 20 years 
we have witnessed a farm to non- 
farm migration of historic mag- 
nitude. 


Q.: Does this mean that we 
will see “the survival of the fit- 
test,” with only a sort of man- 
agement superman remaining? 

A.: No, because nonfarm op- 
portunities attract the strong as 
well as the weak. Our hunch is 
that the remaining farmers have 
been and will be somewhere in 
the middle, varying widely in 
management skills. There also 
will be those whose advantages 
in farming are acquired partly 
by inheritance of farm assets. 

Let’s look at the factors that 
determine’ who will be our farm- 
ers. Some of the wilder predic- 
tions on the small number of 





In these days of uncertainty, 
the only thing you can count 
on is your fingers. 





farmers who will supply, for ex- 
ample, the nation’s hog require- 
ments, presume a level of man- 
agement that is rare indeed. 
When such skill is found, it is 
rewarded highly in nonfarm as 
well as farm employment. Future 
technology promises to reduce 
still further the quantity of re- 
sources required to supply our 
food requirements. Consequently, 
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we expect a continued decline in 
farm incomes relative to nonfarm 
incomes. This is not the economic 
climate that favors retention of 
the gifted manager in farming. 


Q.: Then what will prompt 
the weak farmers to leave agri- 
culture? 

A.: Competition for survival 
will become increasingly intense. 
The per cent of farm costs repre- 
sented by cash outlays continues 
upward as nonfarm resources are 
substituted for farm-originated 
resources. And the fixed cash 
commitments for family living 
continue also to climb. Both fac- 
tors reduce the “staying power” 
of the less adequate farmer. The 
main point is that tomorrow’s 





You cannot expect to be a 
lucky dog if you spend all your 
time growling. 





farmers are being selected by 
non-farm factors as much as by 
farm factors. In any event, deci- 
sions made by the livestock pro- 
ducer will be closely regulated 
by requirements of economic 
principles. 

Q.: What are some of these 
basic economic principles? 

A.: 1, Livestock enterprises 
perform several important eco- 
nomic functions on the farm. (a) 
They are complementary when 
furnishing plant nutrients for 
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crop production. (b) They are 
supplemental when using resour- 
ces that otherwise would find 
little use on the farm. (c) They 
are competitive when to increase 
their output would require such 
a diversion of resources as to re- 
duce the output of some other 
enterprise. 

2. The economic principle go- 
verning resource allocation 
among enterprises is a simple but 
powerful one. Enterprises that 
are complementary or supple- 
mental are extended until their 
complementary or supplemental 
aspects are exhausted. There- 
after théy are competitive. 


Each competitive enterprise is ex- 


tended until the amount added 
to net income by the last unit of 
its product is equal to the 
amount added by the last unit of 
all other competitive enterprises. 
For example, if the addition of a 
steer in the feedlot adds more to 
net income than another cow in 
the dairy herd, the principle 
would suggest reducing the cow 
herd and expanding the cattle 
feeding enterprise. 


Other important economic 
principles relate to the choice 
and combination of resources in 
enterprises. Some resources, like 
a tractor, are flexible in use. 
These resources create opportun- 
ities for supplemental enterprises. 
Family-supplied labor is an im- 
portant resource that is non- 
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specific or flexible among enter- 
prises, while resources, such as a 
milking parlor, are highly specific 
in use. Before the farmer will 
substitute a specific capital re- 
source for a non-specific one, he 
must be persuaded that the loss 
in flexibility is more than offset 
by increased productivity. In the 
case of substitutes for labor, some 
of the loss in flexibility is offset 
by reduced work drudgery. If the 
producer’s income is high 
enough, he may feel that he can 
afford it. This is especially true 
for the older farmer. But the 
limit is soon reached unless the 
substitution is profitable — es- 
pecially for the young and climb- 
ing farmer. 

Q.: This illustrates the princi- 
ples well enough. Now will you 
apply them to livestock produc- 
tion? First, what has happened 
to supplemental livestock enter- 
prises? 


A.: Supplemental enterprises 
have been declining on the fam- 
ily-centered farm. The few milk 
cows and the farm flock of laying 
hens were supplemental in terms 
primarily of labor. On many 
farms where they have disap- 
peared they still might yield a 
small added profit, but it is gen- 
erally not felt to be worth the 
added drudgery. And if any di- 
version of resources is required 
from other enterprises, even the 
small profitability is questionable. 
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Q.: How about complementary 
enterprises? 

A.: Complementarities impor- 
tant to livestock production have 
been changed by new fertilizer 
technologies and cropping prac- 
tices. In place of livestock man- 
ure, substitutes are available 
from a combination of inorganic 
plant nutrients and_ carefully 
planned conservation of crop 
vegetation. The result has been 
to reduce the dependence of flat 
land farmers on rotations that 
once supported livestock and 
hence the complementarities of 
livestock enterprises. 


Q.: Moving into the area of 
competitive characteristics, what 
happens, first, to dairying? 

A.: Important economies in 
labor use are yielded by increas- 
ing the size of the dairy herd 
from 10 to 30 cows. Labor per 





The size of your troubles 
generally depends on whether 
they are coming or going. 





unit of product continues to de- 
cline beyond this to 60 cows or 
more, but more slowly. About 
the same kind of relationship oc- 
curs in the use of capital. How- 
ever, large capital investments 
for the new materials-handling 
and storing techniques are in- 
creasing the importance of reduc- 
ing cost per unit of product by 
increasing herd size. 
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The popularity of dairying has 
declined on the family-centered 
farm even where it was a major 
enterprise. Other enterprises less 
demanding in labor are sought. 
And even where dairying is re- 
tained, the trend is toward herd 
size adequate to exploit econo- 
mies in capital costs. 

Q.: How does the hog raiser’s 
situation compare with the dairy- 
man’s? 

A.: In contrast with dairying, 
there seem to be fewer economies 
in labor use from increasing the 





Doorstep to the temple of 
wisdom is knowledge of our ig- 
norance. 
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size of hog enterprise. The im- 
portant economies lie in the sub- 
stitution of capital for labor and 
consequent economies in the use 
of capital from larger scale hog 
production. An economically in- 
teresting feature of new hog pro- 
duction techniques lies in the 
possibility of substituting capital 
for management. Should _ this 
kind of substitution prove suc- 
cessful, the size economies in 
capital use would be tremendous. 
Also, the skill requirements of 
labor would be reduced. 

Where confinement systems of 
hog production are adopted, the 
economy of the hog enterprise is 
changed radically. Supplemental 
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characteristics are almost com- 
pletely eliminated. Many costs 
previously small or variable with 
changes in output become large 
and fixed regardless of output. 
The producer so equipped will 
find it advantageous to produce 
a stable volume of-hogs regard- 
less of variation over a wide 
range of market conditions. 
Therefore, he will consider very 
carefully before committing him- 
self to such a rigidity in his farm 
organization. 


Q: You mentioned differences 
between cattle feeding and other 
livestock enterprises relative to 
trends toward specialization and 
size increases. Can you explain 
them? 


A. I am reluctant to do more 
than guess. Per dollar invested in 
livestock, cattle feeding has a low 
requirement in labor. Therefore 
it does not present the work 
drudge characteristics of milk 
cows, chickens or hogs. Also, fair- 
ly substantial size can be attained 
with small outlays of non-live- 
stock capital. Moreover, even 
though capital is limited, feeder 
cattle are easier to finance than 
are many other farm assets. Fin- 
ally, most nutritional advances 
have favored small producers 
nearly as much as large pro- 
ducers. 

The main “input” is the man- 
agement of market uncertainties 
in cattle feeding. Day-to-day risks 
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at marketing time are tremen- 
dous for the ordinary farmer, 
even with a fairly small feeding 
operation. But the “ordinary 
farmer” is increasing rapidly in 
total size. Therefore, may it not 
be possible that the cattle feed- 
ing enterprise is filling a sort of 
“supplemental” function on 
farms highly capitalized for other 
major enterprises? 

As a competitive enterprise, 
cattle feeding provides important 
economies in labor use from ex- 
panding its size. It takes little 
more labor to feed 100 steers 
than to feed 50. Opportunities 
to substitute capital for labor are 
not very important until the en- 
terprise has been extended to a 
large size. Then capital substitu- 
tion is likely to be massive — and 
risky. The highly mechanized 
cattle feeder must be able to 
compete with the “small” feeder 
whose resources are more flexible 
and less costly. 


Q.: What about poultry? 


A: Broilers and turkeys bear 
important economic resemblance 
to the cattle feeding enterprise 
with regard to labor economies 
from size increases. However, la- 
bor is a far more important in- 
put for poultry than for cattle 
feeding enterprises, where both 
are non-mechanized. Egg pro- 
duction, on the other hand, is 
more like the hog enterprise. In 
farm flocks, labor requirements 
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increase nearly proportionately 
with size increase. In both cases, 
there has been a strong incentive 
first to substitute capital for la- 
bor. Then the economies from 
increasing size have enabled large 
commercial enterprises to pro- 
duce at prices that make the 
small supplemental enterprises 
unattractive. 

We might note here that as 
with hog and cattle feeding en- 
terprises that specialize, mech- 
anize and grow, many of the 
capital items are highly specific 
in use. Hence the producer will 
consider well the possible conse- 
quences of rigidifying his farm 
organization. In poultry, he is 





Worry takes up just as much 
time as work, but work pays 
better dividends. 





not likely to do so without a 
well-defined market outlet for 
his product. 

Q.: What will the dominant 
needs of the livestock farmer be, 
particularly as they apply to this 
industry? 

A.: Stockmen who are large 
scale, specialized and mechanized 
will supply an increasing propor- 
tion of the nation’s livestock out- 
put. They will exhibit more and 
more the economic behavior of 
small- to moderate-scale manu- 
facturing firms. They will be 
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price conscious in purchases, like 
all farmers, but also diligent in 
search of reliable advice on en- 
gineering and nutritional prob- 
lems relating to materials hand- 
ling, storage and feeding. They 
will be interested in an economi- 
cal source of advice, but aware 
of the value of accurate and de- 
pendable service in problems of 
design, often unique to individual 
farm situations. Indeed, these 
will be central problems for the 
producers who expand to really 
large-scale production. 

Q.: Do you see any significant 
barriers toward achieving the 
mechanization and automation of 
materials handling? 

A.: Much of the equipment to 
store and move materials for live- 
stock is not mobile. Once ac- 
quired, it becomes part of the 
real property of the farm. Where 
land is expensive, operators fre- 
quently find it economic to let 
someone else own the land. Their 
own resources are thus freed for 
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machinery and operating ex- 
penses. But leasing arrangements 
are not always well-adapted to 
nonland real estate. New forms 
of finance will be sought. We 
expect increasing interest in part- 
nership and corporate forms of 
finance. New experiments are ex- 
pected in contracts and various 
forms of “integration.” Machin- 
ery dealers will be tempted and 
perhaps forced to extend addi- 
tional finance service with sales. 

However, not all stockmen are 
going to be so large and special- 
ized. Just how varied will be the 
“profile of the livestock produc- 
er” depends, in the final analy- 
sis, as much on factors outside 
agriculture as on factors inside 
agriculture. It is likely, however, 
that the range of variation will 
be actually increased instead of 
decreased as we enter an era of 
really large-scale livestock pro- 
duction while accommodating 
still the more usual size and di- 
versity of farms. 





Cotton often is called White Gold. It can be spun so fine that a 
pound of thread will extend more than 150 miles. It can be spun so 
closely that it is windproof. It will absorb 14 times its weight in water. 
It is one of the very few fibers which has a greater wet strength than 


dry strength. 





Penicillin will not be transmitted to a cow’s milk when the animal 
is fed 88.9 milligrams of procaine penicillin daily, the recommended 
level for bloat control, recent research at New Mexico State Univer- 
sity shows. Appreciable amounts of the antibiotic were transmitted to 
milk when higher amounts were fed the cow. 








Oats: Should They Be Grain or Silage ? 





ATS occupy many acres of 
land each year and are 
popular in rotations and as a 
companion crop with alfalfa and 
sweetclover. When harvested as a 
grain crop, oats are one of our 
lower value crops. 

Harvesting of the oat crop as 
silage might increase the value of 
the crop to the farmer. In addi- 
tion, the early removal of the oat 
companion crop is beneficial to 
new legume or grass seedings. 

When oats are to be harvested 
for silage it is important to know 
the feeding value of the silage 
and the best stage of maturity for 
harvest in order to obtain the 
largest production of feed per 
acre. Research has shown that 
feeding value and total produc- 
tion may not be related. 

Considerable evidence indicates 
that oats harvested for silage at 
the flowering stage are the most 
nutritive, largely because of a 
higher protein content and great- 
_ er digestibility. Total production, 


Earlier harvest may mean higher profit. . 


Condensed from 


Nebraska Experiment Station Quarterly 


John W. Schmidt 


however, may be the greatest at 
the soft dough stage. This stage, 
in addition, provides available 
carbohydrates for better fermenr 
tation and preservation. 

Good silage can be made at 
any stage, provided it is (1) en- 
siled at the right moisture con- 
tent, (2) well-packed, and (3) 
supplied with adequate carbohy- 
drate source or a preservative. 
Ordinarily, oats cut at the soft 
dough stage contain ample car- 
bohydrates and will not require a 
preservative. 

Experiments have been con- 
ducted at Lincoln by the Nebras- 
ka Experiment Station to deter- 
mine potential silage yield of ear- 
ly, mid-season, and late-maturing 
oat varieties when harvested at 
different stages of development in 
relation to their grain yield. Ne- 
maha was the early variety, Bur- 
nett and Mo. 0-205 were the mid- 
season varieties, while Jackson 
and Sauk were the late varieties. 
Silage yield potential was mea- 


Reprinied from Nebraska Experiment Station Quarterly, College of Agriculture, Lincoln 3, Neb. 
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sured by determining oven-dry 
weights and then converting to a 
70 per cent moisture basis. Grain 
yields were taken at the combine- 
ripe stage or at about 13 per cent 
moisture. 


Silage Potentials 

Varietal and/or maturity dif- 
ferences in silage yield potential 
were observed for the average of 
the 3-year period, 1956-58. These 
3-year averages are shown on the 
next page. 


The later maturing and gen- 
erally taller varieties appear to 
have greater silage yield potential 
at the earlier developmental 
stages. When cut at the soft 
dough stage, the better adapted 
varieties may lose leaves rapidly 
due to leaf rust or to high tem- 
peratures with a corresponding 





Veterinarians say fowl pox 
and Newcastle disease are poul- 
try diseases for which reason- 
ably safe and effective vac- 
cines are available. Vaccination 
should be completed at least 
three weeks before young flocks 
begin to lay. 





drop in silage yield potential. 
Leaf weight has reached its maxi- 
mum by flowering time and the 
stem weight maximum is reached 
soon thereafter. The tonnage 
gained in the stages after flower- 
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ing is almost entirely due to grain 
formation. 


Nutritive Value 

Crude protein percentages and 
pounds per acre were determined 
in 1958 for aiding in estimating 
the nutritive value of the crop at 
the various developmental stages. 
For Mo. 0-205 these were on a 
dry-weight basis: flowering, 
12.9% and 536 lbs./acre; early 
milk, 11.9% and 647 lbs./acre; 
milk, 11.1% and 704 Ibs./acre; 
soft dough, 10.4% and 715 lbs./- 
acre; grain only, 16.2% and 423 
Ibs./acre. Crude protein content 
is very high in the leaves at the 
flowering stage and decreases 
thereafter, while crude protein 
content of the grain portion in- 
creases with maturity. 


Value of Silage Versus Grain 

The value of the oat crop when 
harvested for silage may be com- 
pared with corresponding grain 
production on the basis of pounds 
of dry weight or feed units pro- 
duced per acre. 


Oat fodder at 70% moisture 
contains 600 pounds of dry mat- 
ter or the equivalent of dry mat- 
ter in 21.6 bushels of grain at 
13% moisture. Therefore, 3 tons 
of silage would yield the same 
amount of dry matter as 65 bush- 
els of grain, 6 tons would equal 
130 bushels, and 9 tons would 
equal 195 bushel in dry matter. 
However, the dry matter in each 
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ESTIMATED SILAGE YIELD, 3-YEAR AVERAGE 








Estimated tons of silage 








(70% moisture basis) 
Maturity group Grain yield 
Milk Stage Soft dough stage Bu./acre 

Early 

Nemaha 7.0 7.8 54 
Midseason 

Burnett 7.5 8.3 65 

M. 0-205 7.6 8.3 66 
Late 

Jackson 7.3 7.6 49 

Sauk 8.3 7.4 63 





In 1958, the oats were harvested at four different stages from flowering 
to the soft dough stage. These yields were as follows: 























Estimated tons of silage (70% moisture basis) 
Maturity group| Flowering | Early milk Milk Soft dough | Grain yield 
stage stage stage stage Bu./acre 

Early 

Nemaha 6.9 8.6 10.1 11.7 72 
Midseason 

Burnett 7.0 9.8 10.8 12.4 92 

M. 0-205 6.9 9.1 10.6 11.5 94 
Late 

Jackson 7.3 9.7 10.5 10.7 75 

Sauk 7.7 10.7 11.6 10.8 93 





Moisture contents of the fodder at these stages were 76, 70, 66 and 


58%, respectively. 





of these is not equal in feed value. 

Actual feeding data are not 
available for the fodder and grain 
harvested but some estimate of 
the value of the dry matter in 
each can be made from data 
found in Morrison’s Feeds and 
Feeding. Approximate average 
TDN percentages for 13% mois- 
ture oats grain were calculated as 
68 and for 70% moisture fodder 
at 16. Then one ton of fodder 
and 15 bushels of grain would 


produce approximately the same 
pounds of TDN. Stating this an- 
other way, the 3-year average 
fodder yield of 8 tons at the soft 
dough stage at harvest could have 
had a feeding value of nearly 
twice the average 60-bushel-per- 
acre grain yield. Actual value 
would depend on what class of 
livestock was being fed and on 
how well the silage kept. The 
value of harvesting oats as silage 
was further demonstrated in 1957 
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when Jackson yielded only 40 
bushels of grain due to heavy leaf 
rust but a silage yield of 8 tons 
was indicated. 


Estimating Silage Tonnage 
Silage tonnage may be esti- 
mated at the soft dough stage if 
yields can be gauged. As a rule 
of thumb, oat yields per acre can 
be converted to tons of silage per 
acre by dividing estimated bushel 
yield by 8 when yields range from 
30 to 60 bushels per acre and by 
9 when yields are in excess of 60 


bushels. 


When To Harvest 

The choice of harvesting date 
depends on the needs of the 
farmer. If the nutritive value of 
the silage is of most importance, 
then the flowering stage may be 
preferred. If tonnage takes prece- 
dence, then the soft dough stage 
is best. However, oats pass 
through the desired stages very 
rapidly and harvest should begin 
slightly ahead of the optimum 
date chosen. If large acreages are 
to be harvested for silage, it may 
be well to seed two varieties of 
different maturities or seed the 
same variety at two different 
dates. In either case, it is impor- 
tant that adapted and recom- 
mended varieties be used. 


New seeding of legumes and 
grasses are benefited by early har- 
vest of the oat companion crop. 
Oats harvested at the flowering 
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to early milk stage will have 
about the proper moisture con- 
tent but may need a preservative 
(60-70 pounds of molasses or 6-8 
pounds of sodium metabisulfite 
per ton of forage). Those har- 
vested at the late milk to soft 
dough stage generally do not need 
a preservative but they may be 
low in moisture and require great- 
er packing. 


An oat crop put up as silage 
will provide a feed source when- 
ever needed. This may be especi- 
ally valuable during the summer 
months before corn and sorghums 





During a iife of 70 years, we 
spend 20 years working, 20 
years sleeping, 7 years playing 
outdoor games, walking or sit- 
ting; 7 years at the movies, 5 
years dressing and shaving, 3 
years waiting for each other, 
2!/2 years eating and some 2 
years smoking — and about a 
year talking on the phone. 





silage is available. In addition, 
oats can be expected to produce 
considerably greater amounts of 
feed units per acre when harvest- 
ed as silage than when harvested 
as grain. Certainly, in instances 
such as excessive lodging while 
the crop is still green or when 
rust is heavy, harvesting the oat 
crop as silage is indicated. 

















When You Should Irrigate 


Follow these suggestions to answer this 
question... 


Condensed from The Wyoming Stockman-Farmer 


Mike McNamee, University of Wyoming 


OW much irrigation water 

is needed to produce maxi- 

mum yields? How often should I 
irrigate my crops? 

These are questions irrigators 
have been asking for many years. 
To get maximum production of 
top quality products, they need to 
know the answers. 

Too often, irrigation is left 
strictly to chance. Many times 
this is unavoidable. The irrigator 
who has only seasonal water must 
use it when it’s available or lose 
it. Many irrigation districts de- 
liver water on a set schedule. 
You get water only when your 
turn comes around. Under these 
situations, the irrigator has little 
choice about when to irrigate and 
often he’s out of water when he 
needs it the most. 

On the other hand, the irriga- 
tor who has a dependable water 
supply can do a better job of irri- 
gating when he knows how much 
to apply and when to do it. Most 
crops have certain critical periods 


of growth when they need to be 
irrigated to produce top yields. 
There are also periods when an 
irrigation will actually reduce 
production. 

To do the right job of irrigat- 
ing, the irrigator should (first 
know something about how plants 
use water. It has been found that 
regardless of how deep a plant 
sends its roots, the top half of the 
root zone will take up about 70% 
of the moisture the plant uses. 


It has also been found that the 
drier the soil becomes, the harder 
it is for a plant to get moisture 
from it. It is generally recom- 
mended that for most crops, the 
moisture extraction from the top 
quarter of the root zone should 
not exceed 75% of the moisture 
available to the plants. From the 
practical viewpoint, irrigation 
should probably start when the 
moisture extraction reaches 50%. 

Table I shows the root zone 
depths of mature plants of the 
common crops grown in Wyo- 


Reprinted by permission from 
The Wyoming Stockman-Farmer, 110 East Seventeenth Street, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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ming. Naturally, the stage of ma- 
turity of the plants will have 
some effect on the depth of the 
roots. A seedling plant will not 
have the root development of a 
mature one, but the entire mature 
root zone should be kept moist to 
encourage proper root growth. 


When Do Crops Need Water? 

How can the irrigator tell when 
a crop needs water and when it 
doesn’t? One way is to watch for 
signs of wilting, but too often the 
plant is already starting to suffer 
when even temporary wilting ap- 
pears. The best way is to measure 
the amount of moisture in the 
soil where the root zone is most 
active. 

There are several methods of 
measuring soil moisture that are 
reasonably accurate and conveni- 
ent to use. Table II describes the 
“feel” method of determining the 
readily available moisture in the 
soil. Some degree of accuracy 
can be achieved with the “feel” 
method as the irrigator becomes 
experienced with the technique. 
Care must be taken to secure soil 
samples at a depth corresponding 
to the root development of the 
crop. 

A variety of instruments has 
now been developed to measure 
the availablility of water in soils, 
irrespective of the soil type. These 
instruments can be grouped into 
two general classifications — the 
tensiometer type and the electri- 
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cal resistance type. Both will be 
more accurate than the “feel” 
method. 

The tensiometer type instru- 
ments consist mainly of a porous 
cup, a connecting tube and a va- 
cuum gauge. The tubes are filled 
with water and sealed. The in- 
strument is placed in the soil with 
the porous cup at the level to be 
sampled. As the soil dries out the 
film of water surrounding each 
soil particle becomes thinner and 





The hand that lifts the cup 
that cheers, should not attempt 
to shift the gears. 





is held more tightly to the soil 
particle. The tension thus pro- 
duced causes water to be drawn 
from the porous cup. 


Creates Partial Vacuum 

As the water moves from the 
instrument to the soil, a partial 
vacuum is created and this is in- 
dicated on the gauge. The irri- 
gator can tell by glancing at the 
gauge when the soil is getting too 
dry for proper plant growth. 

The reverse is also true. When 
water is applied to the soil it will 
be pulled back into the instru- 
ment reducing the vacuum and 
lowering the reading on the 
gauge. 

By placing these instruments at 
proper depths and locations in 
the field, the irrigator can tell at 
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a glance when he needs to irri- 
gate. 

The electrical resistance instru- 
ments consist of an electrical resis- 
tance meter and moisture-sensi- 
tive elements. The elements con- 
sist of two wire electrodes imbed- 
ded in a moisture absorbant ma- 
terial such as plaster of Paris or 
nylon. 

The elements, when buried in 
the soil, become, essentially, a 
part of the soil and respond readi- 
ly to changes in soil moisture. As 
the moisture content of the ele- 
ment changes, so does the resis- 
tance between the electrodes. The 
resistance -value can then be 
converted to percent moisture in 
the soil. 

The electrical resistance instru- 
ments can be calibrated to give 
very accurate measurement of 
readily available moisture. The 





— 


A bad habit cannot be toss- 
ed out the window; it must 
be coaxed down the stairs a 
step at a time. 





principal objection to them is 
that the irrigator must have the 
meter with him before he can 
check soil moisture. 


There are several soil moisture 
measuring instruments on the 
market today. They are offered at 
a rather wide price range. The 
degree of accuracy may vary be- 
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tween different units but all will 
take some of the guesswork out 
of irrigating. 


Will They Pay? 

The question which probably 
comes to mind now is, “Will one 
of these instruments pay for itself 
on my farm?” It all depends on 
your conditions. 

Exact irrigation has many 
benefits which can result in sub- 
stantial savings: First, less water 
may be used; second, the quality 
of the crop may be increased be- 
cause the water is applied at the 
right time—the plant at no time 
suffers from too little or too much 
irrigation; third, the yield of 
crops may be increased; fourth, 
pumping or power costs may be 
reduced if less water is used; 
fifth, labor costs may be reduced 
if the number of applications can 
be reduced; sixth, leaching of soil 
nutrients can be reduced and the 
soil made more responsive to 
fertilizers; seventh, the benefits of 
rains can be properly utilized and 
evaluated. Finally, it is possible to 
check the efficiency of sprinkler 
irrigation patterns. 

Obviously, you may not be able 
to take advantage of all these 
benefits because of water supply 
problems. You might also find 
that you are already doing as 
good a job of irrigating as pos- 
sible. A majority of the irrigators 
will find, however, that they can 
pay for the instruments in one or 
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two seasons by cutting labor and 
water costs and increasing pro- 


duction. 
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Are you sure you are getting 
the most from your irrigation wa- 





Alfalfa 
Beans 

Beets 

Corn 

Grass 
Potatoes 

Sm Grain 
Sorghum 
Sweetclover 


TABLE |. ROOT DEPTHS OF COMMON CROPS 


Crop 


Root Zone 


Depth 
(ft) 


arbwWwwwr awd 


Depth of principle 
Moisture Extraction 
(+) 

3 

2 








TABLE II. TEXTURE GUIDE FOR READILY AVAILABLE MOISTURE 


Amount of 
available 
moisture 
remaining 

in soil 


0 


Y. or less 


% to full 
capacity 


Loamy sands 
and 
sandy loams 


(light) 


Dry, loose, 
flow through 
fingers 


Appears to be dry, 
will not form a ball 
with pressure 


Tends to ball 
under pressure but 
seldom will hold 
together when 
bounced in the 


hand 


Forms a weak 
ball, breaks easily 
when bounced in 
the hand, will not 
slick 


Very fine sandy 
loam and silt 
loams . 
(medium) 


Powdery, some- 
times slightly 
crusted but easily 
broken down into 
powdery condition 


Somewhat crumbly 
but will hold 
together from 
pressure 


Forms a ball, 
somewhat plastic, 
will slick 

slightly with 
pressure 


Forms a ball, 
very pliable, 
slicks readily 


Silty clay 
loams and 
clay loams 

(heavy) 


Hard, baked, 
cracked; difficult 
to break down into 
powdery condition 


Somewhat pliable, 
will ball under 
pressure 


Forms a ball, will 
ribbon out between 
thumb and fore- 
finger, has a slick 
feeling 


Easily ribbons 

out between 
thumb and fore- 
finger, has a slick 
feeling 


100 percent Upon squeezing no free water appears but wet outline of ball is 


left on the hand. 














A THOUGHT A DAY 


TO KEEP THE PSYCHOANALYST AWAY 
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Sometimes a woman’s promise 
to be on time carries a lot of 
wait. 

* * * 

The reason some people get 
lost in thought is that it is such 
unfamiliar territory. 

* * * 

A fool and his money are soon 
invited places. 

* * * 

In these days of uncertainty, 
the only thing you can count on 
is your fingers. 

* * * 

You cannot expect to be a 
lucky dog if you spend all your 
time growling. 

* * * 

What good is muscle if we lack 
will? If you lack hustle, what 
good is skill? 

* * * 

Figure it out for yourself, my 
lad. You have all the greatest 
men have had — two arms, two 
hands, two legs, two eyes, and a 
brain to use if you would be wise. 


With this equipment they all be- - 


gan, so start for the top, and say, 
“T can”, 
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If all the cars in the United 
States were lined bumper to 
bumper on a long hill, some fool 
would try to pass them. 

* * * 

Thinking well is wise; planning 
well is wiser; and doing well is 
wisest of all. 

* * * 

The doorstep to the temple of 
wisdom is knowledge of our ig- 
norance. 

* * * 

Worry takes up just as much 
time as work, but work pays bet- 
ter dividends. 

+ * * 

Kindness is one language the 
dumb can speak and the deaf 
hear. 

* * * 

If you’re too busy to pray, 
you're too busy. 

* * * 

Every man must do his own 
growing — no matter who his 
grandfather was. 

* * * 

Responsibility is like a string of 
which you can see only the mid- 
dle. Both ends are out of sight. 
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When you can’t remove an ob- 
stacle, plow around it. 

Nothing sets a person so much 
out of devil’s reach as humility. 

* * * 

Being liberal is not 

much, but giving wisely. 
* * * 

Individuality is the salt of com- 
mon life. You may have to live 
in a crowd, but.you do not have 
to live like it, nor subsist on 
its food. 

= * * 

Whatever you do, do wisely, 

and think of the consequences. 
* * * 

The difference between intelli- 
gence and an education is this — 
intelligence will make you a good 
living. Chas. F. Kettering 

* * * 


Silence and reserve suggest 
latent power. What some men 
think has more effect than what 
others say. 

* * * 


Whether you be man or wom- 
an you will never do anything in 
this world without courage. 

* * * 


Men still die with their boots 
on. Usually one boot is on the 
accelerator. 

* * * 

Fifty years ago people never 
thought of doing the things they 
do today. That’s why they didn’t 
do them. 


giving 
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Always start with a thought 

that your critics may be right. 
* * * 

It’s the little things that an- 
noy us — we Can sit on a moun- 
tain but not on a tack. 

* * * 

A bad habit cannot be tossed 
out the window; it must be coax- 
ed down the stairs a step at a 
time. 

* * * 

Be careful how you live. You 
may be the only Bible some peo- 
ple ever read. 

* * * 

The difficulties and struggles 

of today are but the price we 


must pay for the accomplishments 
of tomorrow. 


* * * 

Be not afraid of life. Believe 
that life is worth living, and your 
belief will help create the fact. 

William James 
* * * 

No man is free who is not mas- 
ter of himself. 

* * * 

The diamond cannot be polish- 
ed without friction, nor the man 
perfected without trial. 

* * * 

To love and win is the best 
thing; to love and lose the next 
best. Wm. Thackery. 

* * * 

Be slow in choosing a friend, 

slower in changing one. 





Care And Development Of Calves 


Good beef and good profits start with 
good calves... 


HE development of a calf be- 
gins long before the calf is 
born. 

The manner in which the cow 
is taken care of during pregnan- 
cy plays an important part in the 
later development of the off- 
spring. The season of the year in 
which the cow is bred, we think, 
will determine the care of the 
cow during pregnancy. Except 
under abnormal conditions, dur- 
ing the summer months, cows 
that run on a good improved 
summer pasture need no supple- 
mentation other than a good 
mineral supplement. Planning 
and planting a good winter pas- 
ture before winter sets in is es- 
sential to the care and mainte- 
nance of the brood cow. We have 
found that by starting our winter 
feeding program in sufficient 
time, we are able to carry our 
cows through the winter months 
more economically and in better 
condition than if we waited un- 
til our summer pasture is com- 


Condensed from The Polled 
Hereford World 
Melvin Long, Manager, 
Cabellsdale Farm, Rt. 3, 
Jackson, Mississippi 


pletely gone. We feel like the 
main problem people have in the 
winter months is letting the cows 
get too thin before they start 
feeding. 

A good winter pasture, a good 
protein supplement, and plenty 
of good hay will carry your cows 
through the winter months in 
good condition. In addition to 
the things mentioned above, a di- 
sease and parasite program 
should be followed. These things 
will play an important part in 
the development of the calf while 
his mother is still carrying him. 

We like to run our cattle in 
three separate pastures — cows 
that are carrying an early breed- 
ing date in one pasture, in an- 
other pasture cows that are 
springing heavy, and in still an- 
other pasture we run our young 
heifers or what one might call 
the replacement heifers. We try 
to keep our heavy springers in a 
pasture that is near the farm 
headquarters where they can be 


Reprinted by permission from The Polled Hereford Werld, 720 Delaware Street, 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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seen and checked two or three 
times a day. We try to pick a 
pasture that is clean and drains 
well — one that is free of ditches, 
creeks, gullies, branches, etc., that 
might hinder a cow in calving. 
We feel that by -doing these 
things we can get a higher per- 
centage calf crop each year. Al- 
so we like to check the dry cow 
pasture twice a day. We run our 
replacement heifers in a separ- 
ate pasture so they can be fed a 
good ration until they are ready 
to breed. We believe that taking 
good care of a heifer while she is 
young will help her in develop- 
ing into a better brood cow. We 
like to breed our young heifers 
between eighteen and _ twenty 





The shrew has a body temp- 
perature of 108 degrees, the 
highest of any mammal. 





months of age. A few months 
earlier might run the risk of los- 
ing the heifer and calf too. Also 
by keeping our cattle in three 
groups, it is easier for us to keep 
our records correct. 

As the calves are born, we tat- 
too each calf and put it on its 
mother’s production record. As 
the calves get old enough to start 
eating, they are put on a creep 
feed in the pasture with their 
mothers. In replacing the creep 
feeder we try to locate it near 
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shade and water; also a good 
place is where the cows rest dur- 
ing the day. 

We like to leave the calves we 
pick for future show calves or re- 
placement heifers in the pasture 
with their mothers the first few 
months of their lives, provided 
the mother cow is giving a good 
amount of milk and the weather 
conditions are good. We think 
the the calf will do better in the 
pasture the way nature intended 
the first months of its life. 


A few of the more important 
factors we use in selecting our 
show calves and_ replacement 
heifers are good heads, straight 
legs, straightness of lines, thick- 
ness, depth of body, and ample 
amount of bone. We feel that 
these combined factors will make 
a top show prospect or replace- 
ment for your herd. 


As the calves are brought to 
the fitting barn they are put on 
nurse cows. One way that has 
worked successfully for us to get 
the calves to nurse is to put the 
calf’s mother in a stanchion next 
to the nurse cow. Let the calf 
start nursing its mother and very 
easily move it over to the nurse 
cow. I might mention that hand- 
ling the calf roughly and trying 
to force it to nurse is just wasting 
time. I also might mention that 
for show calves to be exhibited 
in state and national shows in my 
opinion there is nothing that will 
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take the place of the nurse cow. 
In addition, at this time the 
calves are put on a balanced ra- 
tion made up of oats, bran, corn, 
barley, beet pulp, and a good 
protein supplement. Fresh clean 
water and a good quality of hay 
are available to the calves at all 
times. 

In stalling these calves we like 
to keep them in.a large lot with 
shade and shelter. This way the 
calves have a choice of being in- 
side or out. 


The next task is to get the 
calves tame and gentled down. I 
have never seen a calf that is 
scared and nervous do good. A 
few days of brushing and comb- 
ing the calves will help gentle 
them down. Leading the calves 
to and from the nurse barn will 
help train the calf to lead and 
also gentle it. We like to make it 
a daily chore to do all we can to 
get the calves used to us. We 
think that the best way is to 
comb and brush the calves every 
day even though you may think 
they don’t need it. It will pay off 


in the long run. 


Another thing of utmost im- 
portance is the sanitation of the 
lots and paddocks in which the 
calves have to stay. We also think 
one should make it a daily chore 
to clean these lots, stalls, or pad- 
docks at least twice a day. 


As the next few months pass 
we like to separate our bull calves 
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and heifers into separate lots be- 
cause of taking a chance of get- 
ting a heifer bred too young. Al- 
so young heifers in heat will keep 
the bull calves upset and cause 
them to start scouring and go off 
feed. Also I might mention that 
corralling and working your old- 
er cattle should be done a good 
distance away, thus avoiding up- 
setting your show cattle. 

The next few months of the 
calves’ lives are pretty much 
routine, such as keeping the 
calves on feed, and seeing that 
they are still getting all the milk 
they can take. I might mention 
here the importance of feeding 
and nursing as close to the same 





The soil, like freedom, is not 
appreciated until it is endan- 
gered. 





time éach day as possible. This 
way the calves get in a routine 
and they know what you want 
them to do. 

As the weather gets hot we try 
to select what we think are the 
best calves we have to fit the 
show classifications such as sen- 
ior calf, winter calf, junior calf. 
We then move these calves to the 
main fitting barn and put them 
in stalls, alongside our yearling 
cattle. We try to keep the calves 
as cool as possible, for here in 
our section of the country the 
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climate is one of our problems in 
getting the cattle fat. 

From here on out the calves 
we selected for show calves are 
handled the same way as the 
yearling cattle, except for nurs- 
ing. We like to nurse the calves 
as long as they are eating their 
grain good, or until they are a 
year old. With few exceptions we 
usually wean all the calves after 
they have reached a year old. 
One of the exceptions might be 
that we were on the show circuit 
at the time. 

A couple of months before 
show circuit time we start de- 
voting more time to the working 
of the hair on the show cattle. 
We try to wash the show cattle 
at least once each week, and 
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keep them as clean as possible. 
We use sand in our stalls be- 
cause we believe it is cooler and 
easier to clean. Also we realize 
there are some disadvantages 
such as getting in between the 
cattles’ toes and in their hair, 
but we think the greatest advan- 
tage is the coolness it gives. 

If the calves that were started 
on feed have done good, and 
they have a good coat of hair, 
you will be rewarded when they 
enter the show ring. A man that 
taught and helped me a lot al- 
ways said to use every day as if 
it were show day. The greatest 
thrill that can come to an owner 
is when something he bred and 
rised is made Grand Champion 
at the shows. 





Farm animals keep up a running line of talk to the husbandman 





who can understand them, according to Dr. E. J. Frick. It’s sign lan- 
guage, he explains, but it tells what the brutes want and how they 
feel. Every movement conveys a message of well-being, of distress, or 
disease. Many good stockmen know dull eyes. sluggishness, disinterest, 
rough coat, poor appetite, abnormal droppings spell trouble. In the 
positive side stretching, yawning, frisking, or a sharp curiosity in what 
goes on are good omens and tell a stockman all is well in the barnyard. 


—Tractor Farming 





When you feel that being persistent is a difficult task, think of 
the bee. A red clover blossom contains less than one eighth of a 
grain of honey. A bee, flitting here and there for sweetness, must 
visit 56,000 clover heads for a pound of honey; and there are about 
sixty flower tubes to each clover head. When a bee performs that 
operation 60 times 56,000, or 3,360,000 times, it secures enough 
sweetness for only one pound of honey! —Sunshine Magazine 

















42 Tips To Keep Your Animals 





“WY ASICALLY, animal health 
is tied to animal comfort,” 
says Dr. Darrell Trump, Owaton- 
na, Minn., veterinarian with 
more than 40 years of experience. 
“Most dairymen, for example, 
crowd their calves. This leads to 
disorders and eventually disease 
because of the stress put on 
them. Little management prac- 
tices are important.” . 
Interviews are presented here 
with 18 Upper Midwest veterin- 
arians, based on this one ques- 
tion: “What can farmers do dur- 
ing coming months to keep ani- 
mals healthy, keep costs down 
and gains up, and get the great- 
est return per dollar spent?” Here 
are answers from those veterinar- 
ians: 

“Keep cattle out of drafts 
during chilly spring days,” says 
Dr. Trump. “Add barriers to 
loose-housing sheds. Build en- 
closed calving and isolation pens 


Healthy and Gaining 


A roundup of tips from veterinarians .. . 
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into sheds to take better care of 
fresh or sick cows.” 


Call Early to Save Calf 

On another subject, important 
right now, Dr. H. W. Kinne, 
Jamestown, N. Dak., says this: 
“If a cow doesn’t calve within 
two hours after she begins labor, 
get help. Check cows at least 
twice a day when calves are ex- 
pected. I’ve delivered four dead 
calves the past four days,” he 
continued. “One beef, one dairy 
and a pair of dairy twins—all 
from heifers. Each of these calves 
could have been saved, had I 
been called soon enough. 

“Day-old calves are selling for 
$25 to $30 at local sales barns, 
which means these three farmers 
lost at least $100 between them 
that they could have pocketed— 
and they still had to pay a fee. 
Another man apologized for call- 
ing me at night, but I’d rather 
assist in an easy delivery of a live 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, 55 East 10th Street, St. Pavl 1, Minnesota 
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calf at night than a hard delivery 
of a dead calf the next morning 
—or a day later. Also, let heifers 
get big enough before they’re 
bred. Then there won’t be so 
many delivery problems.” 

Drs. W. M. Peden and K. W. 
Johnson, Milbank, S. Dak., stress 
the same point. Call your veterin- 
arian if a cow has extended la- 
bor. Early or late, you’ll have a 
vet bill, and an early call might 
save the calf—returning you more 
than enough to pay the veterin- 
arian bill. “A first-calf heifer 
should receive special attention if 
she hasn’t delivered after six 
hours of labor,” is their recom- 
mendation. “With aged cows, sus- 
pect trouble if the calf isn’t born 
within three hours after the first 
sign of labor.” 

Continuing on cow-calf prob- 
lems, Dr. R. B. Helming, Cresco, 
Iowa, says, “Preparation for calv- 
ing should include a good diet to 
help prevent ketosis. Cows are 
under severe stress after calving 
and a good diet ahead of time 
can help prepare them for this. 
In some cases, extra cobalt be- 
fore calving helps. A good min- 
eral mixture is always a good in- 
vestment. In other cases, extra 
energy from molasses helps pre- 
vent ketosis.” 


Three Points For Ketosis 

Ketosis usually shows up 14 to 
28 days after calving, according 
to a report from the American 
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Foundation for Animal Health, 
which makes the following pre- 
vention recommendations: Don’t 
make radical changes in feeding 
just before calving. After calving, 
bring cows to maximum grain 
feeding as soon as possible. If 
animals drop off sharply in pro- 
duction, or “go down,” call a 
veterinarian immediately. Injec- 
tions may cause the cow to show 
signs of recovery within a few 
hours, and she may be back in 
normal production after a few 
days. 

“Milk fever can also be partial- 
ly prevented,” says Dr. Helming. 
“Here again, a good mineral mix- 
ture can help make up for a cal- 
cium drain on the system. Extra 





An engagement ring has 
been defined as a one-man 


band. 





vitamin D before calving stops 
many cases of milk fever. Never 
milk a fresh cow out completely 
the first few days after calving, 
as this intensifies the milk fever 
problem. If a cow does go down, 
injections can put her on her feet 
within a few minutes, if given in 
time.” 

“Dairymen have opportunities 
to eliminate mastitis by following 
certain basic rules,” says Dr. H. 
L. Dinesen, Mankato, Minn. 
“Teat cups, for example, should 
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be dipped in disinfectant between 
changing from one cow to an- 
other to prevent spreading of 
mastitis.” 

“Cull chronic mastitis cases,” 
adds Dr. Helming. “Cows that 
have shown signs of mastitis 
three different times are likely to 
be chronic cases and are a con- 
stant source of mastitis danger.” 

“Cows exhaust their supply of 
vitamin A in the spring, and this 
leads to breeding problems, eye 
troubles and other deficiency 





About 85 per cent of all 
food items and most other 
agricultural products are pro- 
cessed in some way. 





symptoms. Calves may be born 
deficient in vitamin A,” adds Dr. 
Trump. “Good leafy hay is the 
answer to this problem, or poorer 
hay can be supplemented with 
vitamin preparations.” 


Drouth May Cause Shortage 
“Feed from drouth areas is par- 
ticularly short on vitamins and 
minerals,” warns Dr. Peden. “Not 
only do vitamin or mineral de- 
ficiencies cause problems, but 
other problems flare up when 
animals get into a run-down con- 
dition. On the other hand, short 
feed supplies can be stretched 
with proper vitamin and mineral 
supplementation,” adds Dr. K. 
W. Johnson, Milbank, S. Dak. 
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Keeping dairy calves in indi- 
vidual pens or stalls makes for 
healthier, better-doing calves, say 
Drs. R. S. Kufrin and D. W. 
Johnson, partners in Benson, 
Minn. Calves in separate pens 
get more individual attention, 
and are easier to keep clean. 
There’s no sucking problem, 
which can lead to navel infections 
and injured udders. 

“A good sow, like a good cow, 
needs plenty of water to give 
milk,” warns Dr. Trump. “And 
she won’t drink enough water 
after farrowing unless she’s used 
to drinking clean, fresh water be- 
fore farrowing. Waterers in in- 
dividual pens can help prevent 
milking problems in sows.” 


“Many problems at farrowing 
could be eliminated by proper 
care of the sow during gestation,” 
says Dr. J. F. Larson, Brecken- 
ridge, Minn. “Make sure gesta- 
tion rations have at least 15% 
protein, and adequate vitamins 
and minerals. Put sows in pens 
three to four days before farrow- 
ing and include some laxative 
feed—such as wheat bran—in the 
ration.” 

“Vaccination is still import- 
ant,” says Dr. E. S. Hobert, Blue 
Earth, Minn. Other veterinarians 
agree. Hog cholera, still the num- 
ber one swine killer, broke out in 
several states last year as farmers 
let down on vaccination. The 
Animal Health Institute reports 
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only about a third of the nation’s 
hogs were vaccinated for cholera 
in 1959. 

“Vaccination works best if 
done early—before animals get 
sick,” says Dr. Hobert. “When 
they’re healthy, they can take 
vaccination easily. But once sick, 
it is sometimes too late to vaccin- 
ate and save other animals in the 
herd from a contagious disease.” 

“Shear ewes prior to lambing,” 
suggests Dr. D. W. Palleson, Sis- 
seton, S. Dak. “Pregnancy disease 
is rarely, if ever, a problem 
among ewes that were sheared 
several weeks before lambing. 
Cold weather doesn’t bother if 
ewes have access to shelter, and 
shearing bulky wool gives them 
more ‘elbow room’ in barns and 


” 


pens. 

“Get castration, docking and 
dehorning done early,” says Dr. 
D. A. Wire, Valley City, N. Dak. 
“When animals are young, they 
can take these treatments without 
much shock. Castrating animals 
early also prevents them from be- 
coming staggy. It’s especially im- 
portant to get these jobs done 
before fly and maggot season.” 

“Over-all sanitation is impor- 
tant,” adds Dr. Hobert. “Keep 
pens clean. Disinfect calf pens, 
especially before a new bunch is 
put in.” 

A few hogmen, especially alert 
to good practices, have installed 
disinfectant troughs at the en- 
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trance to farrowing houses, say 
Drs. J. S. McCallum and A. P. 
Antroinen, Ortonville, Minn. 
Farmers and visitors can then dis- 
infect shoes as they enter and 
leave buildings, which helps pre- 
vent disease spread. 

“Draining and leveling feed- 
lots would stop many cases of 
foot rot,” says Dr. W. F. Green, 
Olivia, Minn. “Hard-to-walk-in 
lots can cause foot injury and 
lead to foot rot.” 

Dr. Wire agrees. “Foot rot can 
start with any irritation, includ- 
ing dried mud packed between 
hooves. And if foot rot isn’t treat- 
ed early, the affected animal may 
suffer extreme weight loss, and 
sometimes even die. Muddy areas 
around dugouts and tanks are a 
source of foot rot trouble all sum- 
mer long.” 

“Livestock should be hauled in 
a covered, enclosed truck,” says 
Dr. Dinesen. “Open trucks with 





An ordinary needle, carefully 
laid on a pan or glass of water, 
will float, even though its den- 
sity is 8 times that of water. 





no protection causes stress, and 
this may lead to sickness. If such 
animals are put with others on 
the farm, all may get sick.” 
“Keep new stock isolated, and 
supply them with their own pri- 
vate tank and trough,” says Dr. 
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McCallum. “It does little good 
to isolate a new group of animals 
if they drink from the same tank 
as stock already on the farm,” 
adds Dr. Antroinen. 

“Feeding hay before turning 
cattle onto wet or lush legume 
pasture is still a sound idea to 
help prevent bloat,” says Dr. 
Wire. “If bloat does occur, walk 
the bloated animal. If rapid bloat 





Agricultural exports were up 
12 per cent in the first half of 
fiscal 1960 from the same per- 
iod a year ago. 





occurs, use a trocar to release 
gas pressure.” Vets agree that a 
trocar should be a part of every 
cattleman’s kit. 

“To prevent losses to livestock 
—and danger to human life— 
vaccinate all farm pets against 
rabies,” suggest several veterin- 
arians. “Farm pets often come in 
contact with wild animals which 
may carry the disease, and vac- 
cination is an important preven- 
tive measure.” 


Here’s a tip from Dr. R. W. 
Rieke, Fairmont, Minn., that all 
veterinarians agree on. “Stop in 
and ask your local veterinarian’s 
advice on animal problems. 
Many problems don’t require a 
call—or a fee—just a little sound 
advice. A conscientious veterin- 
arian is glad to give management 
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advice, and answer current prob- 
lems. If we don’t know the an- 
swer, we'll try to get in contact 
with someone who does. 

“It’s important to get animal 
health problems answered quick- 
ly, since early diagnosis is neces- 
sary to stop weight and death 
losses. And don’t let home reme- 
dies or ‘quack’ advice delay your 
getting a correct diagnosis.” 

Drs. L. G. Best and R. E. Meis- 
ner, Wahpeton, N. Dak., agree 
“Penicillin, for example, proper- 
ly used is a valuable drug. But it 
has limitations, and won’t cure 
everything. In many cases, use of 
penicillin as a home treatment 
without proper diagnosis gives 
trouble too much of a head start 
to save a sick animal, once we are 
called.” 

Other veterinarians agree. “Ex- 
pensive animals can’t be risked 
with home experimentation,” says 





A modern supermarket stocks 
an average of 4,000 items. 





Dr. Dinesen. “Urging farmers to 
call us in time isn’t just a ‘gim- 
mick’ to drum up more business. 
If we get a call in time, we may 
save a client a lot of money,” 
points out Dr. Rieke. “Whether 
the animal lives or dies, he still 
must pay a vet fee—and we’d 
much rather get there in time to 
make sure it lives.” 








Big Strides In Insecticides 





EVELOPMENT of microbi- 

al insecticides represents a 

major breakthrough for agricul- 
tural research. 

This revolutionary approach to 
pest control depends on live bac- 
teria to start disease outbreaks 
among insects. Both the diseases 
and the bacteria are harmless to 
plants or man. 

Several companies are plan- 
ning to market a microbial pro- 
duct. Only one, Thuricide, is now 
available. It is a wettable powder 
preparation, and will kill leaf- 
eating pests on alfalfa, cotton, 
lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, 
spinach, tomato, and tobacco. 


Microbial pesticides do not 
harm beneficial insects and leave 
no poisonous residues. They are 
fairly inexpensive and can be 
mixed with chemicals for extra 
strength if needed. Experimental 
insects at the University of Cali- 
fornia have failed to build up an 
immunity to these new killers. 


a few 
applica- 


However, there are 
drawbacks. Microbial 


Research offers newer, better pesticides for 
crops and livestock. Top farmers will use them. . 


Condensed from The National Future Farmer 


tions have to be timed carefully 
to be available at the insect’s pro- 
per development stage. Since 
each insect type has its own weak- 
nesses, no all-purpose compound 
is yet available. It may never be. 
Combinations, as they become 
available, will be required for 
controlling several varieties at 
once. And each may call for a 
different application time. 


Remarkable progress is also be- 
ing charted in the control of live- 
stock insects. Screwworm control 
is being revolutionized by the 
“sterile-emale” approach. Re- 
search shows that females mated 
with sterile males produce infer- 
tile eggs. Males mate many times, 
females only once. The idea is to 
sterilize radioactively a _ large 
number of male screw-worms and 
distribute them in infested areas. 
Researchers feel this would grad- 
ually reduce the screw-worm 
population in most cases. Eventu- 
ally, the pest might be completely 
eradicated. For example, one test 
began in July, 1958, with about 
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40,000 screw-worm cases being 
reported every month in Florida. 
Not a single screw-worm has been 
found in the state since June 17, 
1959. 

Several other laboratory and 
field tests support this theory, but 
all cost and management prob- 
lems haven’t been solved. For in- 
stance, it isn’t practical in parts 
of the Southwest which are also 
plagued with screw-worms from 
Mexico. 

Researchers have dreamed of 
an effective cattle grub systemic 
for over 50 years. Now there are 
two: Trolene and Co-Ral. 

Trolene, an oral preparation 
discovered in 1954, was the first 
breakthrough. It is now available 
commercially as either a bolus or 
a drench. One ounce per 600 
pounds of animal body weight 
gives 85 to 100 percent control. 

Co-Ral is an over-all body 
spray absorbed by the animal’s 
skin and transferred to all parts 
of the body. A 0.5 percent con- 
centration is applied with power 
equipment several weeks before 
grubs normally come to the skin 
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surface. About one gallon per ani- 
mal gives 75 to 100 percent con- 
trol. 


So far, these are the only sys- 
temics recommended for this pur- 
pose by the USDA. Others will 
doubtless follow. Federal regula- 
tions prohibit using either insecti- 
cide on dairy animals. Nor are 
they recommended for any sick 
or very young animals. 


In this age of new compounds 
and rapid research, one thing is 
unchanged. All insecticides still 
have “use only as directed” ad- 
vice with complete instructions 
for application. Specialists urge 
strict observance! Modern pesti- 
cides are better than ever; but 
best results come only with proper 
use. 


Newer and better preparations 
are probably just around the cor- 
ner in all fields of pest control. 
Tomorrow’s farmer may regard 
the insect as only a minor head- 
ache. But even today’s accom- 
plishments are almost beyond be- 
lief when compared with those of 
a few years ago, 





Too Much Fat on Beef Cows Not Recommended 


Farmers with commercial beef herds can’t afford to maintain a 
beef cow in high flesh. Jack Lewis, acting superintendent of the Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station in southern Illinois, points out that fat- 
tening takes two and one-fourth times as much energy as growth does. 

Purebred breeders, however, may want the extra flesh on the 


cows to help sell breeding stock. 


—University of Illinois 








Dairy Herd Improvement 
Through Foundation Cows 





FEW years ago, Carnation 
Ormsby Butter King com- 
pleted a record of 1,402 lb. of 
butterfat on four time milking. 
Some thought we had reached 
the top in butterfat production. 

A short time ago, a Holstein 
cow in Ohio, Princess Breeze- 
wood R.A. Patsy completed a 
record of 1,866 lb. of butterfat 
on twice daily milking. 

Good feeding and management 
have greatly contributed to these 
production records, but heredity 
has also played an important 
part. 


Best Bulls. Today’s dairy farm- 
ers can have some of the nation’s 
finest bulls at their disposal. Arti- 
ficial breeding organizations have 
made this possible. They are col- 
lecting, preserving and concen- 
trating germ plasm from bulls of 
proven ability. 


This author tells what he'd look for in 
selecting a foundation matron... 


Scott Hodgson, Western Washington 


Experiment Station 


Assuming dairymen are using 
artificial insemination as a source 
of herd sires, the foundation ma- 
tron he chooses is of top impor- 
tance. Certain criteria should be 
met in selecting this foundation 
matron if a dairyman is to be suc- 
cessful in getting the best replace- 
ments. 

Persistent Production. I believe 
that high persistent production 
would be my first criterion in se- 
lecting a herd matron. By persis- 
tent production, I mean year af- 
ter year as well as high daily pro- 
duction. Production should not 
be the only basis on which selec- 
tions are made. 


I believe the next thing I 
would look for in a foundation 
cow would be reproductive effi- 
ciency. This is most important 
from a dollars and cents stand- 
point. She should have a calf 


Reprinted by permission from 
Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, California 
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every year and experience little 
or no trouble in calving. Though 
breeding efficiency can be hin- 
dered by certain environmental 
factors, there is evidence that fer- 
tility is controlled by genetics. 
Factors which hamper reproduc- 
tion such as retained placenta 
and nymphomania may also be 
inherited. 

Disease Resistance. The third 
thing I would use as a selection 
tool would be resistance to disease 
and disorders. We all know of 
cows that seem to stand up under 
stress better than their herdmates. 
Such diseases and disorders as 
mastitis, bloat, and foot rot do 
not seem to affect these cows as 
severely, if at all. Possibly there 
is little evidence that this ability 
is inherited but at least your cows 
will last a lot longer if they are 
able to withstand stress. The very 
fact that a cow is producing at a 
high level .subjects her to stress. 

Longevity is of importance al- 
so. Not longevity for just the joy 
of living a long time, but produc- 
tive longevity. 

Now we come to the type of 
the animal we are considering. 
We all like to see a beautiful 
show cow. I believe commercial 
as well as purebred breeders 
should strive for acceptable type. 
I wouldn’t say we should sacrifice 
production for type but we should 
all be looking for something more 
than just a cow. Certain parts of 
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body conformation do tend to 
make for better production and 
we should try to select for them. 
If I were to pick out my ideal 
brood cow I would want her to 
look something like this: 
Character of Head. Her head 
would possess a broad muzzle 
and her jaw would show strength. 
Though I’d like her to show lots 
of character, I don’t think much 
milk comes from a head. I’d like 
her to have a bright, prominent 
eye spelling alertness and health. 
She would have a long lean 
neck which would blend smoothly 
into her shoulders. Her shoulders 
should be firmly attached to her 
body. She should be sharp at the 
withers and full in the crops and 





It is theoretically possible 
for 150 billion mosquitoes to 
spring from the same parent, 
all in one season. 





blend well at the elbow. I would 
want this cow to be wide in the 
chest floor and deep through her 
heart. These two things are in- 
dicative of strength and capacity. 
Next she should have a good arch 
of rib and should be deep and 
open in ribbing so she will be a 
long, open cow. 

I would want her to stand well 
on her legs. I wouldn’t want her 
to hock in as she walks. I’d prefer 
her to have a medium set to her 
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rear legs but not so much set as to 
be sickle hocked. I would criticize 
her a little if the set in her legs 
was too straight as this could de- 
tract from normal function. She 
should have feet that are deep 
in the heel and not spreading in 
the toes. She should be level and 





Persimmons get their puck- 
ery taste from their high con- 
tent of tannic acid. 





wide through the rump. Her 
thurls should be level or nearly so 
with her hooks and pins. 

Fast Milking Udder. I have 
left this cow’s mammary system 
until last because of its vital im- 
portance to a dairy cow’s func- 
tion. The ideal udder should be 
one that milks out completely and 
fast with a machine. It should 
have good texture. 

First of all, the udder should 
show some halving and even a 
little quartering wouldn’t bother 
me a bit. Because the main sup- 
porting strength in an udder is 
the median suspensory ligament, 
I want to be sure it is carrying 
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its load adequately. We have all 
seen young cows leave herds be- 
cause their udder went too ilat 
on the floor and the “pan” went 
out. I like an udder to show bal- 
ance. Of course, the fore udder 
should be firmly attached to the 
body wall and carry well forward. 

The rear attachments should 
be high and wide and her rear 
udder should be full. I would 
like the teats to be placed on the 
udder as squarely as possible and 
they ought to hang plumb or 
point in a little when the udder 
is milked out. To me teat place- 
ment isn’t as important as lack of 
strength or quality in an udder. 

The parts of my cow should 
blend together so she has accep- 
table general appearance. I would 
want her to show strength and 
not to be too refined. I would 
like her to be a sharp cow ex- 
hibiting a willingness to milk. In 
temperament she should get 
along well with her herdmates 
and her master. 

Now that I’ve described her in 
some detail I wonder if I'll ever 
find her, but I’m sure going to 
keep looking. 





Only 7,000 graduates in agricultural sciences are turned out each 
year by the Land-Grant colleges and universities to fill an estimated 
15,000 jobs open to these graduates each year, according to True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture. “Some 40 per cent of all jobs 
in the United States are in agriculture — jobs important to everyone 
- jobs with futures — jobs with financial and personal rewards,” he 


said. 




















Compaction: A No. | Soil Problem 





HE better the farmer and the 

higher his yields, the soon- 

er he steers the talk around to the 
problems of soil compaction. 

Observant farmers are worried 
about it. Crops and soils men and 
ag engineers at the colleges are 
much concerned. So are the 
builders of farm equipment. 

The problem is getting a lot of 
study. Today at most of the ag 
colleges around the Corn Belt 
you find at least one specialist 
giving full time to compaction 
research. The USDA Tillage Ma- 
chinery Laboratory at Auburn, 
Alabama, is putting major em- 
phasis on it. 

What makes the problem so 
acute is that just about every ma- 
jor development of the 50’s tend- 
ed to aggravate it. Farmers had 
to stretch manpower in order to 
keep earnings in line with the 
rest of society. So they turned to 
bigger and bigger machine equip- 
ment. 


Today, tractors and harvesting 


Here's a major challenge to fast pacing 
farming as we crop land harder and use big- 
ger equipment... 


Condensed from Capper's Farmer 


Norman Reeder 


machines are heavier. We’re tow- 
ing bigger loads of harvested 
crops in the fields. We’re using 
heavy trucks to spread bulk fer- 
tilizer and to haul off the crop. 
We’ve added some extra trips 
over the field to put down nitro- 
gen, to spray for weeds, to fight 
corn borers, and to shred stalks. 

We have plowed up pastures 
and meadows for continuous row 
crops, so we aren’t getting soils 
laced with grass roots and tun- 
neled down below plow depth 
with taproots of alfalfa every 3 
or 4 years. At the same time 
we're turning big droves of hogs 
and cattle on stalk fields to glean. 

By growing cultivated crops 
every year, we’re burning up or- 
ganic matter at a fast clip. It 
takes really heavy crop residues 
plowed down, or cover crops, to 
take the place of rotation mea- 
dow crops and the heavy manur- 
ing of former years. 


We’re working under more 
pressure. On an all-corn, or corn 


Reprinted by permission from Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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and soybean farm, we have to roll 
at the first opportunity to get on 
ground in thé spring. We’re work- 
ing more ground while it’s still 
too wet. 

Everybody knows what com- 
pacted soil is. We’ve always had 
it in roadways and on headlands; 
in corners and along paths 
trampled by livestock. Compact- 
ed soil is dense and heavy. It 
plows hard and works up lumpy. 

But now we know there is more 
to the problem than hard plow- 
ing and lumps. There are all de- 
grees of compaction. At times it’s 
hard to recognize. 

When a whole field gets com- 
pacted, it is slow to dry out in 
the spring. Rains don’t soak in; 
water stands on level land or 





In the U. S. a bushel of 
apples is grown yearly for every 
man, woman and child. 





runs off the slopes, eroding the 
loose soil on top. 

Researchers have dug _ into 
compacted soils and found corn 
roots all growing down a few 
cracks. Pore spaces in this soil 
were just too small for the tips of 
young corn roots to get into. 

They’ve found soil so compact- 
ed that corn roots couldn’t get 
down to the fertilizer that was 
plowed down for the crop. 


It is known that roots need air 
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to support growth, to take up 
fertilizer nutrients. To produce 
good yields, soils need to contain 
a lot of air space and space for 
water to move among the soil 
particles. 

In one Ohio test, severe com- 
paction cut corn yield by 5 to 11 
bushels to the acre even when 
due allowance was made for dif- 
ference in stand. With a poorer 
stand on compacted soil, the dif- 
ference was 26 bushels to the 
acre. 

In Iowa, severe compaction cut 
corn yield from 113 to 67 bushels 
to the acre. With just moderate 
compaction, yield fell from 113 
bushels to 84. All plots were 
heavily fertilized, but corn on 
compacted soil wasn’t able to use 
it efficiently. 

Does all this spell progressively 
lower yields and even the ruin of 
our best cropland, unless we turn 
back the clock? Should we beat 
a retreat to rotations and “gen- 
eral farming”? 


Those closest to the problem 
don’t think so. They believe we 
can handle the problem with bet- 
ter soil management, new prac- 
tices, more care. There is help 
coming, too, from machinery de- 
signers. Some fruits of their think- 
ing are already at hand. 

Here are some things you can 
do to combat compaction, as re- 
commended by one or more top 
researchers in soil management: 
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@ Practice minimum tillage. 

Work the soil no more than ne- 
cessary to establish a seedbed for 
good germination. 
@ Stay off when ground is wet. 
If a ball of earth shows the prints 
of your hands, or leaves hands 
wet, it’s not ready to work. 

Don’t be satisfied to try just 
the surface soil. Take a spade 
and sample soil down at plow 
depth. It’s at this depth where 
the weight of a disk packs soil. 
In plowing, it’s where the fur- 
row wheel of a tractor bears 
down. 

@ Drain out the wet spots with 
tile or surface drainage. Then 
you won’t have to choose between 
waiting or suffering the damage 
you do by “mudding thru.” 


@ Keep up organic matter. 
Cover crops are one answer. They 
build up organic matter, take up 
excess sub-surface moisture, firm 
up the soil, and check erosion. 
It’s important to grow heavy 
stands of corn in order to have 
big tonnages of stalks to plow 
down. 


@ Use “big feet” to carry the 
weight of tractors and imple- 
ments. Wide-base rims, dual 
wheels, crawler tracks, and 4- 
wheel drives spread out the 
weight, help ease compaction. 

At least one tire manufacturer 
is known to be testing an ex- 
tremely fat, doughnut-type tire 
which is designed to run so soft 
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that something like one-fourth of 
the circumference is spread out 
on the ground. 

However, recent studies indi- 
cate that even with very low 
pressures per square inch at the 
soil surface, compaction deeper 
in the soil may be closely related 
to the weight of the implement. 

@ Use more pull-power in pro- 
portion to weight. Tractors which 
transfer implement weight to 
tractor wheels as needed can han- 
dle bigger work loads without 
added dead weight in proportion. 
This is one means to lessen aver- 
age compaction over the field. 

Four-wheel drives and piggy- 
back tractors are promising still 
more pull-power per unit of 





Agricultural pests often are 
found in dirt caked under fen- 
ders and on wheels of cars re- 
turning from abroad, accord- 
ing to U. S. plant quarantine 
officials. 





weight. In loose soil, dual wheels 
improve traction and pull-power 
and reduce pressure per square 
inch on soil. 


@ Keep the tractor out of the 
furrow. This is the customary way 
to plow with track tractors, and 
it is now possible with some of the 
biggest wheel tractors. 

Unplowed ground is drier than 
the furrow bottom and better 
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able to carry the weight without 
damage. 

@ Use deep tillage when soils 
are dry to break up compacted 
layers at plow depth and below. 

Fortunately, the most drastic 
effects of compaction are over- 
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come on a year-to-year basis by 
freezing and thawing, swelling 
and shrinking of the soil. To a 
large degree you get a chance to 
start over again—to benefit by 
better soil management — at the 
start of each cropping season. 














Alfalfa Hay Good Protein Source In 
Bred Sow Ration 


Feeding high quality sun cured alfalfa hay to bred sows during 
the gestation period reduces the amount of protein supplement that 
is needed to balance the ration, according to L. J. Kortan, of South 
Dakota State College. 

A ration of corn, oats, alfalfa hay and protein supplement along 
with adequate minerals makes a satisfactory ration for sows during the 
gestation. High quality alfalfa hay provides minerals, vitamins and it 
is a good source of protein. If the ration contains 30 to 40 per cent 
good alfalfa it will provide at least a part of the required protein. 

Here Kortan gives specific ingredients for two economical rations: 


A suitable ration could be made up of: 

30 lbs. ground shelled corn; 

30 lbs. ground oats; 

32 Ibs. fine, ground, high quality alfalfa hay; 
4 lbs. tankage; 

4 lbs. soybean oil meal; 

lb. trace element salt; and 

VY lb. bone meal. 


Another possibility is: 
45 lbs. fine ground, high quality alfalfa; 
46 lbs. ground corn; 
4 lbs. tankage; 
4 Ibs. soybean oil meal; 
4 lb. bonemeal; and 
4, lb. trace element salt. 
—National Hog Farmer 
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Comparing Swine Breeds ........ March 
Disease-Free Hogs ............-- March 
Repeat Breeder Sows Expensive .. April 
What's Ahead in Hogs ............ May 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 

Systemics for Plants, Animals Jan 
Be ~ all Perr Feb 
Goon Welewes tm Gell ....ccccccce April 
Corn Seed Treatments ............ April 
Corn Insect Control Program ...... April 
Nematode Trouble Increasing ...... May 
Rust Alarms Protect Corn .......... May 
PASTURES 

Spring Grass 8 Months ........... Oct 
Pee ee OP BD scccccscccecacs Oct 


Fertilize, Analyze, Better Forage .March 
Green Chopping, Rotational Grazing May 
Sudan Grass - Hot Weather Ins. ...May 


- 1959 
. 1959 


1960 
1960 


POULTRY 

Produce Quality Eggs ........... Aug. 1959 
Hens Get Enough Energy? ........ Oct. 1959 
Common Sense about Feed Ad'tives Jan. 1960 
14 Hours A Day Laying .......... Feb. 1960 
Spraying Keeps Eggs Fresh *..... -March 1960 
Beiter Poultry Feed Efficiency ..... April 1960 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

Robbers Take Sheep ............ Oct. 1959 
Ahead for Sheepmen ............ Nov. 1959 
Flying Blind in Sheep? ........... Dec. 1959 
How To Measure Wool Shrinkage ..Jan. 1960 
100 Lb. Lambs 100 Days ......... Jan. 1960 
Se DOE cccdccsesecs sauen Feb. 1960 
Creep Feeding Lambs .......... March 1960 
Rotational Creep Grazing Lambs ..April 1960 
Insecticides To Use .........+.+6- May 1960 
Sheep Foot Rot Control ........... May 1960 
SILAGE 

Every Acre in Silo ..... ésccdes .- Aug. 1959 
Bunk out of Bunker Silos ...... .--Aug. 1959 
Preserving Corn Silage ........ Aug. 1959 
Stop Seepage from Silo ........ Aug. 1959 
Make Good Grass Silage ...... Aug. 1959 
How Corn Silage Measures Up ....Jan. 1960 
Planning a New Silo ...........- April 1960 
Make Good Corn Silage ........ April 1960 
Bruised vs. Coarse Forage Silage ..May 1960 
SOILS 

Does Fertilizer Harm Soil? ........ Feb. 1960 
Soil Testing, Real Private Eye ....April 1960 
Deep Rooted Plants Open Soil ....April 1960 
VETERINARY 

Save Barnyard Babies ............ Aug. 1959 
Cie? Abed Fer Caw ccccccccccccces Aug. 1959 
Pe tcctekveene ein erenme Oct. 1959 
Rearing Orphan Animals .......... Oct. 1959 
How To Castrate Pigs ............. Oct. 1959 
Wee BD GD ccccccsccccccccees Oct. 1959 
Me cccceecnsonee ed ws Oct. 1959 
Infertility in The Cow ............ Dec. 1959 
Wheat Causes Water Belly? ....... Dec. 1959 
New Mastitis Vaccine ............ Dec. 1959 
Systemics for Plants, Animals ..... Jan. 1960 
How To Use Vet Thermometer ..... Jan. 1960 
How To Clip Pig Teeth ........... Feb. 1960 
Wee WR” GE adccdoccccedsccens Feb. 1960 
Take and Read Backfat ......... March 1960 
What Makes Animal Eat ........ 1960 
Dehorn "em When Young ........ March 1960 
Question of Antibiotics ........... April 1960 
Sheep Foot Rot Control ........... ay 1960 
Will Vaccination Lick Mastitis? ....May 1960 
WEEDS 

New Granular Weed Killers ..... March 1960 
White Death for Canadian Thistle — 1960 
Se Ge CE a cvsebeworsonecuea May 1960 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Farm Ponds for Fun ............. Aug. 1959 
Don't Blame Research ............ Jan. 1960 
How To Train Your Dog .......... Feb. 1969 
Farm Tour of Russia ........... March 1960 
15-Acre Farm in France ......... April 1960 
Remember Those Horse Stories ..... May 1960 

















FARMER'S DIGEST 
CUTTER-CLEANER- | 
SCRAPER TOOL 





Cleans spreader beaters. Scrapes plow and cultivator shovels. Cuts 
weeds and briars. Open bales. Cutlery steel head has knife-sharp cut- 
ting hook, broad scraping edge. 20” long. Hanger, hardwood handle. 
Order one from Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, for each tractor. 
$1.69 each. Two for $3.00. 








FARMER'S DIGEST | _ CASMTE Mes 
PIG & CALF 
CASTRATING KIT | 2zztrz Style) 
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With New Castra- | so e-2%; 
Knife, Illustrated 


Instructions, Lanyard, 
Extra Blades. 
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Do your own castrating and do it right. Half a litter or one calf 
pays for this kit. The new Castra-Knife is a sharp, handy, safe razor- 
blade cutter. Unlike old type castrators, it is always super sharp for a 
fast, sanitary, humane job. It is safer for you and the animal because 


blade sets to limit depth of cut, also retracts and is shielded when not 
in use. 


Authorities say illustrated instructions are best ever prepared 
covering old scrotal sac operation and new college-approved, simpli- 
fied ventral incision method. Plastic lanyard cord with swivel suspends 
knife from clothing to free hands between operations. Saves time and 
avoids contamination. Kit also includes five extra blades and a plastic 


case. Order from this ad. Send only $1.29 to Farmer’s Digest. Postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








NEW FARMER'S DIGEST 
BABY PIG LITTER FEEDER 


Start pigs on new creep feeds as 
early as possible to make money with 
hogs. This new feeder fits in corner of 
the pig creep near the heat lamp to 
start pigs eating as young as five days. 
Helps you get fast, low cost gains. 
Feeder front panel adjusts to allow a 


little or a lot of feed in 
pan. Saves feed, avoids 
waste. When litters run 
together four: single 
feeders make one large 
Complete 


structions. eS] 
4 FEEDERS only {| 
$9.85 Postpaid 


feeder. in- 




















FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME FILES 
8 Files, Only $2.95 Postpaid 


Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and 
handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense 
records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- 
tion books, crop and livestock records, etc. Made of 
white-lined cardboard covered with leather-like, forest 
green paper. Shipped folded flat. Look fine on your 
office or home bookshelves. Available with printed 
labels at right. Size 2" thick by 10” high by 7" 
deep. Specify files desired by number. Send check 
to address below. 


Especially for Farmer's Digest — 





Special file holds one year of Farmer's 
Digest. Makes a 1000-page, complete- 
ly indexed library of a one 
yeor subscription. Has ad- 
vantages over binding that 
costs $4.00 per year. Or- 
der with other files listed 
at right or send 50c for 
one file, $1 for three. 


. Agricultural 


WENOUDWN— 


FILES AVAILABLE 
(Order by number) 
Contents: (You fill in) 
Bulletins 

Machinery Manuals 


- Swine Records 

. Crop and Field Records 
- Paid Bills and Receipts 
. Unpaid 
. Livestock Records 
. Cow Production 
. Farmer's Digest 
. Reader's Digest 
- National Geographic 

. Breeding Records 

. Soil Records 

. Poultry Records 

- Social Security Records 
- 4-H Records 

. F. F. A. Records 

. Veterinary Information 
. Government 
- Cancelled Checks 
. Kitchen File 

. Comic Books 


Bills, Receipts 


Records 


Programs 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








Farmer's Digest Farm Account System 
Lets Your Bank Keep Your Books 


Saves time and taxes. Here’s how it works: 
You deposit all farm income, using the handsome, 
cloth-bound Easy Way Deposit Book instead of 
your old bank book. Opposite the teller’s entries, 





you jot down where money came from in ample | _ rarmer's 
space provided. To record expenses, pay every- serene eat 
thing possible by check and note cash spent in 

handy forms provided. Thus, at end of year, you 

have accurate substantiated records to summarize 


in the 48-page Easy-Way Account Book. Regular | Si" \UmmP 
$1.95. Special Price $1.00. 











New Corn Grower's Check Tape 
This new idea helps 


you use latest approv- 

ed practices to grow TABLET Plamt rough Seed You's" "| 
more corn. Does four CHECK Your Planter Benes sportier sax | 9825 
jobs in a jiffy: (1) Axxxccoomo 
checks planter drop to make sure you plant enough seed, (2) counts 
stand per acre when corn comes up, (3) estimates yields before pick- 
ing, (4) tells bushels your picker left in field. To read tape, just lay 
along row and count seed, p:ants or ears. For seed count, operate 
planter on hard lane. 108”. Only $1.29 postpaid. 














Book: "Developing A Profitable 
Dairy Herd" 


Book tells whole story of how experts at 
Carnation Milk Farms built a record-break- 
ing herd . . . revealing secrets every dairy- 
man can use. Covers everything — buildings, 
breeding, diseases, feeds, feeding, manage- 
ment, veterinary treatment. Brings practical 
help to overcome dairy problems. Well illus- 
trated. Coth. 224 pages. Regular price 
$3.50. Special price $1.75 postpaid. 


Order From — Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














ON OUR FARM — where we publish Farmer’s Digest — we find 
many new ways of doing our farm work better and easier. Our staff 
developed some of these ideas into useful products that other farm- 
ers said they liked. Thus encouraged, we offered them to farm manu- 
facturers for use as premiums and special offers in sales promotion. To 
our surprise, they were so well received that you may already have 
one or more. We offer these same products on these pages. Just 
send your order to Farmer’s Digest. All prices are quoted postpaid to 
you. We invite inquiries from dealers, distributors, premium users. 





New Easy 
Way to — 


Beef Cattle 


A new, low cost tape 
now makes it easy for 
you to accurately esti- 
mate the weight of your 
feeder and beef breeding 
cattle. For many purpos- 
es, it substitutes for a 
scale costing several hun- 
dred dollars. Tested on an experiment station beef herd, scale and 
tape weights differed less than 2% on total weight of 38 head. Use 
it to keep track of daily gain and thus check the effectiveness of your 
feeding program. Use it also to “weigh” fed cattle and market for the 
most profit. For cattle from 82 to 1888 pounds. One side estimates 
weight of fed cattle in grades Medium, Good, Choice and Fancy. 
Other side for feeder, beef breeding and crossbred cattle. To use, just 
place around heart girth, pull tight, and read correct scale. Side 
sewed 108” long, 1” wide. Extra strong, non-stretchable, plastic coated 
fabric in double thickness. Money back guarantee. Send check or M. 
O. to Farmer’s Digest. $1.59 for One Tape, $4.49 for Three, $16.95 
for Twelve. Low cost tapes available for premium use. 





ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. | 
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